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Chronicle 


Home News.—On July 27, the President made known 
to the country his views on the present difficulties between 
the United States and its debtors. The President’s state- 
ment is described as being very strong. 
He urged our people to ignore criticism 
and display sympathy to countries suffer- 
ing from the war. He blamed American tourists as much 
as foreigners for the unfortunate incidents reported. He 
also served notice to foreign countries that the state- 
ments of irresponsible individuals in this country do not 
represent general public opinion. This was taken by the 
press as an indirect reference to statements by Senator 
Borah. In spite of his tranquilizing attitude, the Pres- 
ident maintained an inflexible stand on the debt question, 
believing it to be solely a matter for the decision of Con- 
gress, which does not meet till December. It was made 
clear that he has no intention of calling an extra session. 


Coolidge on 
Europe 


Chile.—In the opinion of Mr. W. M. Collier, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Chile an amicable settlement of the 
Tacna-Arica controversy between Peru and Chile will 

probably take place and a compromise in- 
pag volving the giving of part of the dis- 
puted territory to Bolivia may confidently 
be expected. In a statement recently issued by him, Am- 
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bassador Collier said: “ There has been some consider- 
ation of the idea of ceding the entire province to Bolivia. 
The difficulty lies in agreeing upon the nature and extent 
of the cession to that country and the compensation 


paid.” 


China.—The Canton Foreign Minister addressed a note 
to American officials in China protesting against the re- 
sumption of the tariff negotiations between the foreign 
Tariff delegates and a reconstituted Chinese 
Conference delegation representing the Government 
Protested at Peking. His plea met with a rebuff 
from the American Minister, Mr. V. A. MacMurray, who 
assured the Canton Foreign Minister that any readjust- 
ment under consideration had in view the benefit of the 
whole of China and not of any individual military or po- 
litical faction. In his reply to the protest he deplored the 
disheartening lack of unity among the Chinese as shown 
by the present and similar protests, “ which hamper the 
joint efforts of the friendly Powers to effect readjustments 
in their treaty relations with China.” Subsequently the 
Conference decided to take a recess during the hot weather 
so that there will be no further sessions until the autumn. 


Czechoslovakia.—The recent policy of reconciliation 
with the Vatican on the part of the Government is best 
exemplified by the contrast between the national Hus 
Memorial Day celebrations this year and 
in 1925. On the former occasion the 
anti-Catholic character of these celebra- 
tions, in which the Government officially participated, was 
so offensive that the Papal Nuncio left Prague in indig- 
nation on the very evening of Memorial Day. This year 
the Government had already gladly accepted Archbishop 
Kordac’s mediation when he visited Rome, and a more 
conciliatory attitude .became apparent after the Arch- 
bishop’s return with the papal assurance that the Holy 
See was willing to cooperate with Prague provided the 
Government gave the necessary guarantees of good will. 
About a month before the celebrations two Archbishops 
and a Slovakian Bishop had an audience with the Presi- 
dent of the Republic in order carefully to explain the 
stand of the Holy See on this subject. In consequence 
the celebration was without any untoward incidents. The 
President and several Cabinet Ministers were present in 
the old City Square where speeches were delivered before 
the Hus monument. The orators confined themselves to 
the expression of humanitarian and patriotic senti- 
ments without any attacks on the Church. The name of 


Better 
Relations 
with Rome 
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Hus was not even mentioned in the invitations issued ; the 
Hussite flag—a white ensign with a red chalice—disap- 
peared for the occasion from the Town Hall which faces 
the Hus memorial; and no Hussite flags were waving 
over the Hradcany palace, the residence of President 
Masaryk and of the Foreign Minister, Dr. Benes. The 
Catholic press acknowledged with gratitude that both 
these men had done their utmost to prevent anything that 
might offend the Holy See and that due reparation was 
thus rendered to the Vatican. The political discomfiture 
recently sustained by the Socialists facilitated the Govern- 
ment’s action. In pursuance of their opposition tactics 
they sought to discredit the name of Hus whom previously 
they had honored out of hatred to the Church. At all 
events the great stumbling block in the way of good re- 
lations between the Government and the Vatican appears 
to have been removed and a speedy termination of the 
diplomatic conflict between Prague and the Vatican may 
be hoped for. 


France.—The Poincaré Government was auspiciously 
received by the Chamber of Deputies, July 27, when it 
secured a vote of confidence of 358 to 131. A subsequent 
vote on the question of procedure showed 


Cabinet 2 4 pei 
Started an even larger majority. The Opposition 
Favorably was made up almost entirely of Com- 


munists and Socialists. In his Ministerial declaration the 
new Premier revealed no definite attitude in the matter 
of foreign debts, but he later intimated that ratification of 
the Washington and London accords would not be taken 
up before October. Immediate and real collaboration be- 
tween the Government and the Chambers, he declared, 
would alone provide for the betterment of French finances 
and the rehabilitation of the franc, accomplishments which 
he and his colleagues looked upon as altogether possible. 
The new fiscal measures, on which the Chamber began 
its debate after a three-day recess, revealed the plan of 
M. Poincaré to spread upon the population at large the 
burden of supplying 5,000,000,000 or more francs addi- 
tional taxes. The proposed increase of twenty five per 
cent in wine taxes would yield the Government 600,000,000 
francs annually, and an even larger amount would result 
from the establishment of a turnover tax of two per cent. 
For railroad tickets, freight, luxury traveling facilities, 
private automobiles, etc., new increases were enumerated 
in a program of such wide scope as to affect almost every- 
one. The bill also carried a substantial appropriation to 
increase the pay of State employes. 


The Premier had planned to have the whole debate fin- 
ished within ten days, so that Parliament might adjourn 
for vacation by August 10. A consistent rise in the franc 
following the new Cabinet’s formation 


Financial : . : 
Outlook encouraged M. Poincaré, and did much 
Improved to reassure the country. With fewer 


withdrawals from the savings banks and a relieved run 
on the Treasury, prospects were bettered for the Gov- 
ernment’s meeting the August commitments. The con- 
servative press of Paris was unanimous in denouncing 
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the anti-foreign demonstration staged on certain of the 
boulevards of the city, and looked to the new Government 
to punish any Frenchman guilty of further hostility to 
tourists. Distasteful as it was to the natives to see for- 
eign visitors enjoying luxuries which they themselves can- 
not afford, a continuation of French xenophobia, as the 
New York Times correspondent noted, might precipitate 
an exodus among the tourists who leave every summer 
approximately half a billion dollars in France. . 


Paris reported, July 26, an encouraging outlook in the 
battle which had been waging for five days outside 
Damascus. Under direct conmmand of General Gamelin, 
10,000 French troops were pitted against 
4,000 Syrian rebels and their Druse al- 
lies. French success in this engagement, 
it has been felt, would mean the end of revolution in the 
country, the relief of Damascus and the restoration of 
law and order in Syria. Rumor had it that one of the 
first acts of Premier Poincaré would be the appointment 
of a prominent General in the active army to replace 
Henry de Jouvenel, as French High Commissioner in 
Syria. The restoration of peace in French Morocco 
continues. No date had been set for the departure of 
Abd-el-Krim for Reunion Island where he and his family 
are to live in exile. 


In Syria 
and 
Morocco 





Germany.—Following his appointment as a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Germany Railway Com- 
pany, Dr. Luther, former Chancellor, left Hamburg on 
July 24 for Venezuela, to be absent sev- 
eral months. His departure aroused con- 
siderable indignation in Socialist circles. 
After his Cabinet fell it was rumored that he would re- 
place the late Dr. Oeser as President of the railways. 
However Dr. Dorpmueller, who had represented Herr 
Oeser during his illness, was named by the Directors them- 
selves. This choice the Government approved but only 
after a protest. The Cabinet, against the wishes of the 
Prussian Government, then named Dr. Luther to fill the 
directorship on the Board, representing Prussia’s inter- 
ests, a post that had been vacant nearly a year. The com- 
plaint of the Socialists was that after having been with- 
out a representative so long they were forced to accept 
one not of their own choice and the latter immediately 
started on a journey that will engage him many months. 
They resent this the more because the Board at its next 
meeting will consider the floating of a 100,000,000 mark 
loan, to be expended in relieving unemployment. 


Luther 
Goes to 
South America 


Guatemala.—Guatemala is closely following Mexico’s 
lead in violently enforcing laws against the Catholic 
Church. A recent government decree, ostensibly directed 
only against foreign clergymen, contains 
also the following clause: “ All members 
of the Society of Jesus, or persons hav- 
ing formerly belonged to it, as well as every other Catholic 
religious Community or Congregation are absolutely for- 
bidden entrance to Guatemala.” Not long ago the Arch- 
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Barred From 
Country 
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bishop of Guatemala, Rt. Rev. Javier Mufioz was ex- 
pelled from the country and last June six more priests 
were sent into exile. In a communication just received 
from the official delegate to the Eucharistic Congress 
from the Santa Ana diocese, El Salvador, we read of the 
difficulties experienced by ecclesiastics who on returning 
from Chicago were forbidden to stop in Guatemala or to 
pass through the country on their way home. The first 
to be held up are: the Rev. Arzu y Roma, delegate from 
the diocese of Guatemala, Rev. Pedro Buissink, delegate 
from Santa Ana, El Salvador Republic, Rev. Leopoldo 
Nufiez, the vicar-general, and Rev. Diego Rodriguez, of 
the same diocese. On their arrival from New Orleans 
at Puerto Barrios on July 15 they were not allowed to 
disembark in spite of possessing the necessary visas to 
their passports furnished by the Guatemalan consul in 
New Orleans, marked “in transito a El Salvador.” This 
is the fourth time that Father Arzu y Roma has been 
expelled from his country on account of his sacerdotal 
office. The government denies entrance into Guatemala 
to foreign clergy and religious—the three El Salvadorians 
are neither foreigners nor religious, but secular priests. 


Ireland.—Closer centralization in governmental activi- 
ties has been the tendency of the Free State Govern- 
ment. In a recent dispatch, the New York Evening Post 
carried the notice that the Ministry had 
obtained Parliamentary sanction for a 
bill “ withdrawing from local authorities 
the right to elect their own officials and providing that 
in future all such appointments shall be made as the result 
of an examination conducted by the State.” As given, 
the reason for this measure was the prevention of personal 
influence and jobbery entering into the appointment of 
local officials. The chief opposition to the new measure, 
the dispatch asserted, came from the farmers who con- 
trol the majority of the local councils.” They strongly 
deny the charge that jobbery prevails to any serious extent 
and denounce the proposal as an invasion of local rights.” 
The measure referred to in this report is evidently an ex- 
tension of the Civil Service Regulation Act of 1924. It 
seems, likewise, a development of the policy of substituting 
Commissioners for the historic Corporations, as in Dub- 
lin, Cork and the largef towns. 


Local 
Government 


Italy.—In outlining to an Associated Press correspond- 
ent the aims and achievements of Fascism, Premier Mus- 
solini claimed that a distinct resemblance is to be found 
between the development of Italy dur- 
ing the last decade and the United States 
during the last half of the nineteenth 
century. Italy alone, he asserted, of all the Powers of 
Europe, is forging ahead, freed of wasteful and political 
crises, ruinous strikes and lockouts. In an appeal to Fas- 
cists to help further in improving the economic situation, 
the Premier asked that consumption, especially of luxuries 
and imported articles, be cut down to a bare minimum. 
The Government’s suspension of various utility projects 
set an official example of economy which the public has 


Economic 
Problems 
Outstanding 
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been urged to follow, with a view to offsetting any fur- 
ther decline in Italian exchange. 


Jugoslavia.—Two important events recently took place 
in Belgrade. One was the inauguration of a Carnegie 
Public Library by the United States Minister, Mr. J. D. 
Prince, late of the Slavonic Department 
of Columbia University, and the other 
the issuing of the first number of a 
Catholic newspaper printed in Latin and Cyrillic charac- 
ters. The former event helped to cement American- 
Jugoslav friendship: the latter was a public manifestation 
of the numerical importance of the Catholic community 
in Serbia, in whose welfare Rome is greatly interested. 
Before sailing for the United States where he attended 
the Eucharistic Congress, Mgr. Roditch, Archbishop of 
Belgrade, sent Serbia’s Peter’s Pence to the Holy Father, 
who expressed his joy at this testimony of devotion from 
the youngest Catholic archdiocese in Europe. Another 
proof of Rome’s solicitude for the Catholics of Serbia 
was the gift of a substantial sum from the Nuncio at 
Belgrade for the printing and publication of Serbian cate- 
chisms in Cyrillic letters. The excellent Croat catechisms 
used hitherto were not altogether satisfactory for the lit- 
tle Serbian children, more accustomed as they were to 
the Cyrillic than the Latin alphabet. 


Literature * 
and 
Religion 


Mexico.—The religious war in Mexico assumed _pro- 
portions unknown in the Church for many years. This 
war was precipitated by the attempt of President Cal- 
les, an illegally elected President, to en- 
force an illegally adopted Constitution by 
decrees imposed not by the Congress, but 
by himself. These decrees were published in AMERICA 
in the Mexican Chronicle, July 17. Calles has the back- 
ing of all the irreligious forces in the country, the Masons, 
Radicals, Socialists and Communists. He has, through 
the American press, seriously misrepresented the situation. 
It is not an attempt on his part, as he says, to “ drive the 
Church out of politics” but to destroy the Church in 
Mexico itself. On July 27, the Vatican authorities ex- 
pressly gave the lie to Calles’ accusation of political ac- 
tivity by the Church in Mexico. 


Religious 
War 


The response of Mexican Catholics to the persecuting 
edicts was admirable. The first step was a boycott an- 
nounced by a group of laymen and put into effect im- 
mediately. The signers of the boycott 
proclamation were put in prison, but their 
places were immediately taken by another 
group who were threatened with similar punishment. 
Mexicans stated that still another board would take its 
place if it were imprisoned. A second step in resistance 
was the fearless pastoral letter signed by all the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, and published on July 27. The 
Bishops declared that it would be a crime to tolerate the 
situation any longer, and stated that “a truly incredible 
offense is being done to Divine rights and natural rights 
and to the dearest interests of the Mexican nation.” 


Catholic 
Reaction 
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For this reason, and following the Pontiff’s example, we pro- 
test against the decree before God, before civilized humanity, be- 
fore the country and before history. With God’s favor and your 
(the Catholics of Mexico) cooperation, we will work to effect 
an amendment of the decree and the anti-religious provisions of 
the Constitution and we will not desist from our purpose until it 
is attained. 

As we have said in a previous pastoral letter, our conduct is 
not rebellion, because this same Constitution containing anti-re- 
ligious clauses leaves the way open for its amendment; also be- 
cause our attitude is just obedience of orders and because it is 
just defense of legitimate rights. 2 

Therefore, confronting the impossibility of practising our sacred 
ministry under the conditions imposed by this decree, and, after 
having consulted the Most Holy Father, His Holiness the Pope, 
and with his ratification, we order that after July 31, until we 
order otherwise, all religious services requiring the intervention 
of priests shall be suspended in all the churches of the country. 

We advise you, beloved sons, that this is not meant to impose 
on you the grave penalty of interdict, but we merely intend to use 
the only weapon at present at our disposal to protest against the 
anti-religious clauses of the Constitution and the laws thereby 
sanctioned. 


The letter ended with a recital of the penalties which 
may be imposed for rebellion against the Church, and an 
exhortation to the Mexican people to fervent prayer. 


This exhortation did not go unheeded. Press corre- 
spondents reported an outpouring of faith and devotion 
such as had not been seen since the National Eucharistic 
Congress two years ago. The national 
shrine at Guadalupe was thronged; every 
church was crowded from morning till 
night; the Sacraments of Baptism, Confirmation, Pen- 
ance and Matrimony were administered incessantly, and 
many thousands approached the Holy Table. Thus the 
Church used the only weapon at its disposal, that of pas- 
sive resistance. But it is a weapon which has always con- 
quered in the past, and there is no reason to doubt of its 
success in the present case. Evidence of the present 
temper of the Mexican people is given by the following 
handbill, distributed secretly through the country. This 
reads : 


To men who are not cowards; to women who have no fear of 
the firemen or the jail of martyrdom: We implore you to make 
visible your Christian armor and your protest against the out- 
rageous decrees against our religion and to raise aloft your re- 
ligious insignia. 

Catholics! Nero ended. Caligula died. Diocletian disappeared. 
And so also will end all of the enemies of the Church. Only 
God does not die, nor will His Church ever die. Chrést lives, 
Christ reigns, Christ rules. 


Religious 
Revival 


Meanwhile, the press reported the complete success of 
the boycott, for normal sales in the large stores in the 
capital had, by July 28, already been cut in half. * Catholic 
women walked barefoot in procession and were dressed 
in mourning. Every church in Mexico on July. 30 held 
the so called Service of Sorrow. The mammoth parade, 
however, which was announced, had been called off. at the 
instance of the Archbishop, whose heroic attitude won 
him the admiration of the world. 


The retort of Calles to the action of the Hierarchy in 
stopping services in the churches was an order to local 
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officials to seize all such churches and convert them to 
secular uses. This action, while alarming 
in appearance, could only have had the 
effect of still further enraging the perse- 
cuted people. Further evidence of the Government’s at- 
titude was seen in the carefully arranged sympathetic 
parade of the Mexican Confederation of Labor, which in 
spite of remonstrances, our own Federation of Labor 
has not yet disavowed. 


The New York Times, on July 27, carried on the 
financial page the important news that a recent decree has 
rendered new oil-drilling operations by American com- 
panies in Mexico very difficult, of not 
impossible. For the remainder of 1926, 
only “ provisional permits” for drilling 
will be issued. This shows that the Mexican Government 
has not changed its attitude towards American oil inter- 
ests. While the religious aspect of affairs has somewhat 
obscured this decree, it is not unlikely that it will ulti- 
mately lead to the overthrow of Calles. Washington, on 
July 30, was already talking of lifting the arms embargo. 


Further 
Tyrannies 


New 
Oil Decree 


Poland.—The approval of the Government’s program 
marked the close of the present session of the Sejm. Be- 
fore adjourning for the summer power was given the 


Plenary President to make necessary decrees for 
Powers : : : ; : 
Voted ruling the country in the interim. This 
President is to be interpreted as a victory for the 


Cabinet, the more so as the measure had the approval of 
the Jewish and German Deputies, representing the minor- 
ity factions. The granting of the right to rule by decree 
caused some surprise by reason of the sudden exhibition 
of strength by the Government, but it also removed the 
prospect of any new revofution in the near future. 


Rumania.—Parliament adjourned its special session. 
The King and Queen have taken advantage of the holiday 
to make an extended continental tour. In answer to an 
interpellation from the Chamber before 
adjournment Premier Averescu officially 
denied that there was any truth in the 
rumors connecting the royal trip with a reconciliation with 
the former Prince Carol. On the other hand the Bucha- 
rest Daily Cuventul took direct issue with the statement. 


State 
Affairs 





“ Everybody Instructs the Clergy,” next week, 
marks the welcome return of Daniel A. Lord to 
these columns after too long an absence. 

Mary H. Kennedy will discuss some school 
questions in “ Conviction Through Molasses.” 

The feast of Our Lady’s Assumption will re- 
ceive due honor in a doctrinal article by William 
I. Lonergan entitled “The Theology of Mary’s 
Assumption.” 

The Literary Editor of AMERICA will present a 
study of the writings of John Masefield. 
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The Dawn of Victory in Mexico 


MERICANS should understand clearly that the 

Mexican Bishops are simply contending for 
principles for which every American would fight. 
There is no trace in Mexico of a plot by malcontents 
against a Government functioning under a Consti- 
tution ratified by the people. The Constitution, so- 
called, was not submitted to the people and was not 
accepted by them, but was imposed by a military 
force. The claim of Calles that the Constitution voices 
the social and economic aspirations of the Mexican 
people is simply untrue. The people did not write 
the Constitution, and only by a gross misuse of terms 
can it be said to represent their wishes. 

Nor are the Bishops demanding privileges. In their 
Pastoral Letter, a document which recalls the heroic 
ages of the Faith, they state that they ask that rights 
guaranted by the Divine and the natural law be re- 
spected. They will not permit the Church to be made 
a slave of the State. They will not consent to the 
closing of schools in which children are taught re- 
ligion and morality; nor will they tolerate enforced 
attendance at schools in which the most sacred tenets 
of the Christian religion are blasphemed. Since the 
State has dared to enter the sanctuary, they have 
decreed, after consultation with the Holy Father, that 
after July 31, “all religious services requiring the 
intervention of a priest shall be suspended in all the 
churches of the country.” As to the schools, parents 
are warned that institutions which imperil the Faith 
or morals of the child may not be frequented. 

On August 1, the Feast of St. Peter in Chains, 
Catholics throughout the world united in prayer for 
tbsir oppressed brethren in Mexico. In that unhappy 
land the public offices of the Church are at an end. 
The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is offered only in 
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private, as in the days of the Roman persecution, and 
the Sacraments are administered not in the glorious 
open temples built by faith, but behind closed doors. 

The issue has been sharply drawn between Chris- 
tianity and the spirit of evil, and the outcome cannot 
be long in doubt. The Catholics in Mexico will suffer 
for their privileges as followers of Jesus Christ, but 
through suffering they will enter into victory. Every 
century shows that from the flame and fire of perse- 
cution the Catholic Church emerges with glory un- 
tarnished and strength renewed. So will history re- 
peat itself in Mexico. 


Our Foreign “ Loans ” 

MERICANS who bought Liberty Bonds, on 

which we as a people are still paying the in- 
terest, were of opinion that this Government, acting 
through Congress, had made a number of foreign 
loans. We conceived that certain foreign countries 
had recognized the character of these advances; that 
they were not gifts, not appropriations for the com- 
mon defense, but loans carrying a just obligation to 
repayment, on terms to be fixed at a later date. It 
now appears that we labor under a misapprehension, 
and that the funds in question were not loans. Some 
Americans and perhaps a majority of foreigners offer 
the opinion that the definition of “loan” is of purely 
technical or academic interest. “The American Gov- 
ernment should in justice to the larger interests of 
the world cancel in whole, or at least in part, the 
sums advanced to foreign countries, whether they 
were expended here or abroad, and without regard 
to the purpose for which they are now being used.” 

There is an intolerable deal of loose thinking and 
laxer talking on what “the Government ” can or must 
do with reference to the loans to Great Britain, 
France, and other foreign countries. It may clarify 
the situation for our cousins across the sea to re- 
mark that the right and power of “ the Government ” 
over these loans is distinctly limited. “ The Govern- 
ment” has never advanced a penny to anyone, for 
the simple reason that it neither has nor can have a 
penny of its own. The Government is not the owner 
but merely the agent or administrator of certain 
funds supplied by the people. Acting, presumably 
within their lawful powers, Congress voted and the 
President approved certain war-loans. Congress and 
the President, acting in the name of the people, laid 
down certain general terms for repayment. These 
terms were accepted by the recipients of the loan. 
Otherwise no loan could have been made. 

There exists, then, the relation of lender and debtor 
between the United States and certain foreign Gov- 
ernments. The lender has a strict right in justice to 
recover the loan. The debtor is bound by a strict 
obligation in justice to repay what he has borrowed. 

Hence there can be no question of France, to cite 
the current phase of this loan, claiming a remission 
on grounds of justice. No such grounds can be shown. 
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Nor can this Government remit a debt, as a capital- 
ist might write off a loan and pocket the loss. The 
Government as agent, is bound to defend the rights of 
its principal, the people. They are the owners of the 
funds in dispute, and not the Government. The debt 
can be remitted in whole or in part only by a clear 
mandate to Congress from the people. That mandate 
has not been issued. 

Apart from issues of its constitutional authority, 
and viewing the loans from ethical grounds, Con- 
gress might quash the foreign debt on two grounds, 
first, that the debtors are unable to pay, and second, 
that cancellation of all obligations would promote 
good will among all nations and become a secure 
foundation for international peace. The first sup- 
position seems to have been employed by the debt 
commissions appointed by Congress. It demands, first, 
that the existence of the debt, binding in justice to 
repayment, be admitted, and next, that the debtor be 
obliged to repay according to his ability. It is im- 
possible to see how Congress could impose easier 
terms without betraying the interests of the Ameri- 
can people. 

“No taxes can be devised,” wrote Washington in 
his Farewell Address, “ which are not more or less 
inconvenient and unpleasant.” It may be said with 
equal wisdom, that no one has yet discovered a 
method of causing a man to pay what he owes and 
to pay with a smile. Human nature is the lion in the 
path. Experience sustains the old saying that to 
lend a friend money is among the best ways of los- 
ing his friendship, and the case is worse when the 
alleged debtor denies the alleged debt. There was 
no talk of Shylock and his pound of flesh in the French 
and British Parliaments nine years ago, but only 
panegyrics of the magnanimity of the American 
people. “We want no territory,” President Wilson 
had written, and we went into the war with no 
thought of flying our flag over tribute territories, 
but that “the world might be made safe for de- 
mocracy.” “One of the most disinterested acts in all 
history,” proclaimed Mr. Asquith, reechoing Mr. 
Churchill and his right honorable friend, Lord Cur- 
zon. It is regrettable that Whitehall and the grim 
. old building on the other side of the Seine are now 
reechoing sentiments of an opposite tenor. Our na- 
tional symbol is no longer the amiable, somewhat 


slip-shod Uncle Sam, but Uncle Shylock. Great - 


Britain has at least acknowledged the debt and begun 
payments, and as for our alleged policy df driving 
France to the wall, it may be remarked that the 
American debt was not a factor in the debacle, for 
on that she has never paid a sou in principle or in- 
terest. Her difficulties are not traceable to Washing- 
ton. They are of internal origin. 

Repudiation of national obligations is always a 
disastrous policy. Neither in justice, nor, so far as 
can be ascertained, in charity, are we under any 
obligation to remit the foreign debt. Upon those who 
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have borrowed there rests an obligation founded in 
justice to repay. Until these truths are candidly ad- 
mitted, neither Congress nor the President can, in 
justice to their masters, the American people, settle 
the terms of payment, or, should the people so de- 
cree, of remission. 


Lincoln’s Son 


WO weeks ago the death of Mother Alphonsa 

Lathrop, “ Hawthorne’s daughter” was chron- 
icled. Another link with the great past was snapped 
on July 26 by the death of Robert Todd Lincoln, last 
surviving child of Abraham Lincoln. 

Mr. Lincoln’s career revives the old but rarely de- 
served reproach directed against the sons of great 
men. It must be confessed that his career was un- 
distinguished in the army, as Secretary of War in 
Garfield’s cabinet, and at the Court of St. James. 
It was respectable; it touched but never rose above 
the level of the ordinary. Perhaps his most striking 
claim upon the consideration of the public is that 
he steadfastly refused to exploit himself as the son 
of Abraham Lincoln. In the opinion of some, he car- 
ried his reticence too far. He never gave interviews, 
or replied to letters, except for the purpose of cor- 
recting some gross mistake touching his father; yet 
he must have possessed a fund of knowledge which 
would have been pure gold to the historian. Catholics 
will remember that only four years ago, he wrote 
at the request of Mr. John B. Kennedy, of the Knights 
of Columbus, to repudiate certain grotesque views 
on the Catholic Church attributed to the President, 
and exploited by certain controversialists who care 
little for historical or for any other kind of truth. 
It appears to have been his last letter for publica- 
tion. 

For his painstaking care in collecting family rec- 
ords, and especially his father’s letters and papers, 
he will deserve the gratitude of the historian. Five 
years ago he deposited them under lock and key in 
the Library of Congress, with the proviso that they 
be kept secret for twenty-one years after his death. 
Most of the letters by Lincoln himself have been 
published, but the contents of thousands addressed 
to him by members of his cabinet, generals in the 
field, and prominent men of the day are still unknown 
to the historian. The New York Evening Post thinks 
that much of this material was placed at the disposal 
of former Senator Beveridge who for some years 
has been engaged on a life of Lincoln. It is to be 
hoped that this report is true, for there are many 
incidents in Lincoln’s career—his relations with Mc- 
Clellan, for instance—which still lack explanation. 


The South Shifts North 


T was a genuine Father of the Revolution who 
resigned his seat in the Senate of the United 
States to serve in the Senate of his native Maryland. 
Time has brought many changes in the political world 
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since this act of Charles Carroll of Carrolton. It was 
understandable at the time; today it would be equiva- 
lent to political suicide. 

But insistence upon the rights and the dignity of 
the States has shifted within recent years from the 
South to the North. It is true that the doctrine of 
the supremacy of the State within its own sphere 
was popular in early nineteenth century New Eng- 
land. The “ god-like ” Daniel Webster in his hot youth 
preached a doctrine which a hundred years later 
would have made him a cell-mate of Eugene Debs 
in the Atlanta penitentiary. Laws, or a controlling 
popular sentiment, which nullified the fugitive slave 
acts, were common in the New England tier of States, 
and wherever the influence of the migratory sons of 
New England had penetrated. The doctrine of State 
supremacy was more than once pushed to an extreme 
which differed little if at all from nullification and 
the right of secession. 

The South, on the contrary, followed the local 
sovereignty theories of Henry, Mason, Wythe and 
Jefferson with a fidelity which did not abate until the 
“bloody-shirt orators” of the post-war North had 
begun to abate. At that stage in the turn of the cen- 
tury, roughly 1908, the South began to favor larger 
extension of the powers of the Federal Government, 
while the North returned by degrees to its sentiments 
of a century earlier. Today Governor Trumbull of 
Connecticut can deplore the fact that the citizen is 
helpless in the face of the Federal constitutional 
amendments which bring with them “a lack of re- 
sponsibility for good government at home.” The more 
recent Amendments, beginning with the Fifteenth 
and excepting the Seventeenth, he observed at the 
meeting of the Governors at Cheyenne, Wyoming, are 
distinctly violative of the rights of the States, and are 
a departure from the principle that “State responsi- 
bility is essential to the maintenance of our constitu- 
tional form of government.” 

Without impugning the sincerity, and certainly not 
the wisdom, of Governor Trumbull’s opinions, one 
could wish for some assurance that both North and 
South base their respective policies upon genuine de- 
votion to good government. Too often does the con- 
clusion obtrude itself that our modern politicians are 
not thinking of the public but of themselves. 


The Growth of the Catholic School 


HE Directory of Catholic Colleges and Schools 

in the United States shows a substantial in- 
crease over the year 1922 in the number of institutions 
and students. It also shows how very far we still are 
from a realization of the ideal conditions under which 
every Catholic child is found in a Catholic school. 
In the last year for which figures have been compiled, 
1924, there were 2,313,183 students in our 9,783 edu- 
cational institutions. Our Catholic young people num- 
ber, approximately, 4,200,000. We have much work 
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to do before we can flatter ourselves that a solution 
of our chief educational problems is in sight. 

At this critical juncture, it is of paramount impor- 
tance to secure undivided allegiance to the laws, 
prescriptions, and counsels on education proposed by 
the Catholic Church. Nothing that does not fully ac- 
cord with the mind of the Church in this most im- 
portant concern can be entertained, no matter what 
the obstacle which it promises to remove or the aid 
which it appears to give. To use a commercial phrase, 
we can “sell” the idea of the Catholic school only 
when we are thoroughly convinced that the idea is 
valuable. The most persuasive argument is apt to 
falter and die on the tongue of the pleader who is 
not certain that it rests on fact. Catholics as a body 
acknowledge the Church’s law whenever it is pro- 
posed; but there is reason to believe that far too 
many Catholics are insufficiently acquainted with the 
legislation requiring that the Catholic child must be 
educated under Catholic auspices. They vaguely re- 
call some prescription which filters through an ignor- 
ance, in many cases inculpable, to present itself as a 
counsel of perfection rather than an obligation which 
binds under serious sin. On no other basis can the 
conduct of certain Catholics who are regular in attend- 
ing the Holy Sacrifice, who receive the Sacraments 
frequently, and whose lives are upright in all other 
respects, be explained. They violate the law of the 
Church because they do not understand it. 

Other Catholics, it must be sorrdwfully admitted, 
know the law and deliberately violate it. For the 
sake of real or fancied social or financial advantages, 
they send their children to institutions in which they 
surely will be exposed to loss of faith or morals, 
or both. It is always exceedingly difficult to bring 
Catholics of this type to a sense of duty. To them 
may be applied the words of St. Paul, “ Demas hath 
left us loving this world,” and to those who love the 
world the words of the Church presenting the claims 
which God has upon the child are of little weight. 

The situation does not admit discouragement, but 
calls for vigorous, loyal, unremitting work. We have 
a foundation of inestimable value in our Catholic 
teachers; were it not for the generous sacrifice of 
our Religious who ask no recompense and seek noth- 
ing but an opportunity to work for the child, our 
schools could not long be maintained. While voca- 
tions are not increasing as rapidly as could be de- 
sired, our teachers are receiving in larger proportion 
than formerly a specialized training which will add 
greatly to their effectiveness. Finally, since humanly 
speaking the future of the Church is intimately con- 
nected with the spread of the Catholic school, we may 
trust in all confidence that the Lord of the harvest 
will care for the necessary increase, provided that 
we obey the law of the Church and bravely apply our- 
selves to the task of building and maintaining schools 
to provide for our children an education of which the 
soul is Christ Himself. 
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St. Francis of Assisi 


RapuaEL M, Huser, O.M.C., D.D. 


the death of St. Francis of Assisi. Pope Pius 

XI commented on this happy event in the Sacred 
Consistory of December 14, 1925, when addressing the 
congregated cardinals on the occasion of the closing of 
the Holy Door he expressed a wish that the spirit of 
prayer and grace which had manifested itself so remark- 
ably during the Jubilee Year just ended would reassert 
itself in the present year, “ which has as its herald and 
intermediary before the throne of God that sweet and 
seraphic saint, Francis of Assisi.” The fruits of the 
Jubilee, said the Holy Father, are identical with the spirit 
of Francis: penance, peace and sanctity. Again on Febru- 
ary 16, 1926, Pius XI linked this seventh centenary with 
the second centenary of the canonization of St. Aloysius 
Gonzaga, who before joining the Society of Jesus was a 
member of the Third Order of St. Francis. In his ex- 
hortation to the lenten preachers the Holy Father ad- 
monished them to induce the Faithful to celebrate the 
nemory of these two Saints in a befitting manner, not 
through mere external pomp and secular festivities but 
rather through interior recollection and practical imita- 
tion of the virtues they so strikingly exemplified—the spirit 
of penance and the love of the cross in Francis which 
found its “ most beautiful compliment ” in the innocence 
of life and the renunciation of world pleasures in Aloy- 
sius. On April 30, in an Encyclical, Pius XI empha- 
sized the virtues of St. Francis and his love for the 
Apostolic See of Rome. Premier Mussolini has also 
proclaimed October 4 a national holiday throughout the 
land; has had special stamps bearing on the life of the 
“Poverello” printed; and finally restored the Sacro Con- 
vento in Assisi, which since the days of the seculariza- 
tion had been used as a public high school, to its lawful! 
owners, the Friars Minor Conventuals. The centenary 
celebration will begin on August 2 and continue for one 
year. During that time pilgrimages will bring thousands 
of pious devotees and spiritual children to the Basilica of 
St. Francis of Assisi, where their beloved seraphic 
Father lies buried. In America the event will be com- 
memorated by devotions in all Franciscan churches, but 
especially by the National Third Order Convention to be 
held in New York City, October 3-5 of the current year. 
St. Francis, like many other great men whom Divine 
Providence down the centuries has deigned to call into 
existence for the welfare ot Holy Mother Church, was 
manifestly a child of Divine predilection and vocation. 
There was something more than human thought that gave 
him his inspirations; something more than natural affec- 
tions that instigated his actions. He was in complete 
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contradiction to the world and times in which he lived. 
Assisi looked upon him as a fool when he returned from 
San Damiano begging for the renovation of the dilapidated 
church. Francis’ father thought himself eternally dis- 
graced because of the actions of his son. 

The world at that time had forgotten the maxims laid 
down in the Gospels by the Redeemer of the human race. 
Poverty was considered a disgrace. Jovial riotousness, in 
which even Francis for a time indulged, was the outstand- 
ing source of enjoyment. Peace of heart and happiness 
in God through the love of solitude and the innocent en- 
joyment of nature were strange doctrines. Party strifes 
between princes, feuds among cities, wars among nations 
were the ordinary occurrences. Men strove to be great in 
the pursuit of a chivalrous career. To be a noble knight 
and to shed one’s blood in the cause of the Crusade was 
the highest ambition of the Christian youth. Even the 
clergy was not what it might have been. The great work 
of Gregory VII (1073-1085) and his successors in the 
enforcement of the laws of celibacy and religious discip- 
line had indeed accomplished much, but there was still 
room for improvement. Mysteriously the voice of the 
Crucifix at San Damiano had spoken to Francis: “Do 
you not see that My House is fallen. Go hence and 
build it up.” Francis understood the words literally; yet 
who will doubt but that the Saviour had reference to His 
Mystic House, His Church, which needed spiritual eleva- 
tion? For this design of Divine Providence Francis was 
selected. He was to make Christ, and Him Crucified, 
known and familiar to the world. Francis was to precede 
with the example. He did so, and that almost perfectly, 
becoming even according to the testimony of the Ration- 
alist E. Renan. another Christ. 

The heart of Francis was inflamed with the love of 
God. God was his all. Nothing expresses this so beauti- 
fully as the words he so often repeated Deus meus et 
omnia, Deus meus et omnia. His heart glowed for Christ, 
especially in the mystery of His suffering. The stigmati- 
zation of Francis was a fitting exterior manifestation of 
this interior devotion to Jesus Crucified. It was on ac- 
count of this ardent love that Francis soon became known 
as “ The Seraphic Patriarch.” 

People had forsaken Christ and adhered to the world. 
This new patriarch taught men by word and example to 
desert the world and adhere to Christ. He gave up all 
his possessions, purse, shoes and even staff in order to 
form a lasting allegiance with his Lady Poverty. The 
knowledge of Christ meant to Francis imitation. 

Francis taught the world to see God in everything; in 
the chirp of the bird, the lull of the forest, the beauty of 
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the flower, the solitude of the rocks. The very animals 
became his “ sisters and brothers.” The primeval condi- 
tions of paradise when God walked upon the earth, and 
all nature chanted in unison an harmonious chord to the 
Creator seemed to have returned. 

Francis was a poet in the truest sense of the word. He 
saw only the beautiful in nature, the good in life, the 
truth in action. He delighted to commune with the wild 
flowers, the crystal spring, the friendly fire, and to greet 
the sun as it rose upon the Umbrian vale. 

There was no guile in Francis. He was simple; he was 
logical. He had an ideal and strove for the acquisition of 
that ideal, cost what it might. He opposed those who 
strove to hinder him or his in the pursuance of that ideal. 
And yet he sought not discord. He loved peace; he 
preached it. “ Peace be to this house,” was the salutation 
he himself used at the threshold of every home he entered. 
This salutation he commended to his brethren. He re- 
conciled enemies and brought about a compromise among 
the dissenting. 

Francis strove to effect a true brotherhood of human- 
ity. Yet unlike modern Socialists the reform of Francis 
aimed not at the destruction of existing principles and in- 
stitutions, but at the repression of abuses committed by 
individuals or society, and the final triumph of charity and 
justice among men. The rich should not adhere with 
avarice to their possessions, but become detached, give 
alms to the poor and assist the needy. Charity should 
reign supreme. The poor in turn should be patient in their 
necessities and learn the truth of the Gospel Beatitude: 
“ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.”” The more man becomes like Christ, the more 
he suffers with the Crucified, the greater will be his eternal 
reward in heaven. Thus did Francis already preach the 
true solution of the social question in the thirteenth cen- 
tury along the same lines that the great Leo XIII advo- 
cated it in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Francis was never melancholy. Even in his infirmities, 
he was pleasant and happy. In spiritual joy he saw the 
best safeguard against the snare of the devil. If Francis 
saw a brother sad or downcast he would reprimand him 
and tell him to be cheerful and happy and conform to the 
other friars. At one of the Chapters he gave the follow- 
ing admonition to the brethren: “ Let the brethren be- 
ware lest they appear externally gloomy and sad hypo- 
crites; let them appear happy in the Lord, cheerful, joy- 
ful and grateful as it behooves them.” 

No wonder the people flocked to Francis. They longed 
to listen to his sermons, for they found a spiritual unction 
therein that soothed the aching heart and calmed the rest- 
less soul. Disciples gathered about him to lead the same 
life as he did. His First Order numbered even before his 
death nearly five thousand. The weaker sex saw in 
Francis the ideal that corresponded to the pious aspira- 
tions of their chaste and devout souls and they hastened 
to become Spiritual Sisters in the Second Order. The 
people at large found in Francis their friend, their pro- 
tector, their leader to God and they gathered about him 
in such numbers that being unable to admit them all to 
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his perfect imitation, he founded the Third Order. He 
had in truth become “a great leader ” as he had remarked 
1205 in a vision the evening before he jointed Walter of 
Brienne on his expedition to Naples. Through the mem- 
bers of these three Orders the work inaugurated by Fran- 
cis has continued down the centuries. 

Francis was not concerned for Italy only. He wished 
to share the extraordinary graces he had received also 
those outside of the pale of the Church, and thus he 
went twice to the Orient, and tried to go to Morocco to 
partake with his brethren of a martyr’s crown. The last 
grace was not granted him as sickness obliged him to re- 
turn to Italy; neither can it be said that his two missions 
to the Holy Land were successful ; but they laid the found- 
ations for the work of his successors. He had planted the 
seed ; others were to reap the fruit of his holy and zealous 
labors. i 

Even Protestants could not refrain from manifesting 
their admiration for Francis. Renan in the preface of his 
“ Nouvelles Etudes d’ Histoire Religieuse,” relates these 
words of a Capuchin concerning himself: “He (Renan) 
wrote about Christ that which it would have been better 
not to have written; but of St. Francis he spoke well; St. 
Francis will save him.” *“‘ In Francis,” writes Professor 
Harnack, “ medieval piety obtained its clearest and most 
forcible expression. In him, it uttered itself most simply, 
and, therefore most powerfully and most impressively, 
because its chord—humanity, love and obedience—was 
here struck with the greatest purity, while the quality of 
tone which Francis lent to it was melting.” Arthur Stanley 
Riggs says, “ Everybody, however out of sympathy with 
asceticism and religious devotion, must find in the memo- 
ries of St. Francis and the wonderful idealism that guided 
his life in those crude, cruel times, a beauty and sweetness 
of which the Saint’s thornless roses, blooming at Assisi, 
are a fitting symbol.” 

The exterior appearance of Francis finds no better de- 
scription than that embodied in the words of his contem- 
poraneous biographer, Thomas of Celano. Celano de- 
scribes Francis as being less than middle height, and frail 
in form. He had a long cheerful face, soft but strong 
voice, so that he could be easily heard when preaching. 
He had small black eyes, dark-brown hair and a sparse 
beard. His person was in no way imposing, yet there 
was about Francis a delicacy, grace and distinction that 
that made him most attractive. 

Probably the oldest likeness of Francis is that preserved 
in the Sacro Speco at Subiaco. This painting is said to 
originate from a Benedictine monk and to have been made 
about 1218, probably during the time of a visit of the 
Saint. The absence of the halo, stigmata and the title 
Saint are used as proofs of a contemporaneous origin of 
the picture. However it can hardly be considered a por- 
trait in the real sense of the word. To obtain a more per- 
fect idea of Francis’ features we must needs recur to the 
above description by Celano, and to the statue of the 
Saint by Della Robbia at Portiuncula, or to the pictures 
by Cimabue and Giotto preserved in the church of San 
Francesco at Assisi. 
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Lay Preachers From Boston 


WiciraM E, KerrisH 


HEN a churchman of the vision and construc- 
W tive genius of a Leo XIII points out the oppor- 

tunity and defines the sphere of Catholic lay ac- 
tivity in the modern world, things are sure to happen; 
and they did, both here and later elsewhere. Since the 
illustrious pontificate of Pope Leo, the Catholic laity have 
taken an increasingly active part in furthering the cause 
of Holy Church. In America this activity and zeal for the 
Faith has had very definite results. It is not too much 
to say that among the most noteworthy of these results 
is the open street-preaching of the Catholic Truth Guild, 
with headquarters in Boston. : 

This work, which may be defined as the exposition of 
Catholic teaching by qualified laymen, in the streets, parks, 
and other open spaces where people gather, owes its exist- 
ence to the zeal of two American converts of note, and 
to the vision of an American Cardinal. The year 1917, 
while our country was in the throes of the World -War, 
saw the start of this spiritual offensive to “make the 
Catholic Church better known, and therefore better 
loved.” It was in this year that Mrs. Martha Moore 
Avery and David Goldstein approached His Eminence 
Cardinal O’Connell, and asked permission to stand upon 
the public ways—the natural forums of a free people, 
and speak in the Catholic name. Permission was all they 
asked. With the vision and courage of a true statesman 
of the Faith, His Eminence at once gave the episcopal 
approbation. 

The two converts from the leaders of socialism real- 
ized that the street corners and parks had too long been 
monopolized by the proponents of the various radical 
systems of thought who used this normal means of get- 
ting their cause before the people. 

To those of the Catholic Fold who doubted the advis- 
ability of street-preaching, the example set by Christ Him- 
self was recalled. It was pointed out that the Divine 
Teacher proclaimed the most characteristic doctrines of 
His religion in the great out of doors, that it was by 
the wayside He gave sight to the blind, and made the 
leper clean; and following in the Master’s footsteps, 
St. Peter, St. Paul, and in later times St. Augustine and 
St. Francis preached in the streets and market places. 
Thus the mission of the Catholic Truth Guild was seen 
to be an old mission, and yet a new one. 

Immediately upon receiving the approbation of the 
Church, the officials of the Guild gave orders for the con- 
struction of a specially designed street lecture autocar. 
This car, painted in the papal colors, was fitted with a 
large sounding board for street speaking, under all con- 
ditions of the wind. It flew the American flag. On its 
sides were emblazoned in letters of cardinal red, quota- 
tions which epitomized the Guild’s motto—“ For God and 
Country.” 





On the right side appeared a quotation from the Holy 
Name Hymn: 


Fierce is the fight, for God and the right, 
Sweet name of Jesus, in Tnee is our might; 


while on the left side ot tne car was inscribed a quo- 
tation from Washington’s farewell address: 

Reason and experience forbid us to believe that national moral- 
ity can prevail where religious principles are excluded. 

One bright Sunday morning in the early summer of 
1917 this truly unique street-lecture car was publicly 
blessed by Cardinal O’Connell, outside the Cathedral of 
the Holy Cross in Boston. On this occasion His Emin- 
ence said: “ We gladly bless this holy project, initiated 
by devout Catholics—this car will bring glory to God and 
Truth to man.” On July the fourth, a few days later, 
the first public meeting of the Guild was held on historic 
Boston Common. Thousands of Catholics and non- 
Catholics gathered to hear the first addresses of the lay 
apostles. Within the next ninety days eighty meetings 
were held in the cities and towns of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, and the following year, 1918, a transcon- 
tinental tour of 13,000 miles was undertaken. 

After conducting a most successful series of open-air 
meetings in California the lecture car was driven across 
the continent to Boston, meetings being held all along 
the way, from ocean to ocean. At these meetings in 
cities and towns all the way from Cape Cod to the Golden 
Gate, Catholic books were distributed. The results of 
such a planting of the seed of Truth cannot adequately 
be estimated. The bound books which are distributed 
from the autocar are sold for a very small sum, just 
enough to cover the cost of the production of the special 
“truth-car”” edition. Such books as Father Martin’s 
“ Catholic Religion” and “ Campaigning for Christ” are 
handled.. The low price at which the books are sold 
eliminates the possibility of anyone in the audience rightly 
thinking that the sale of the books is a money-making 
scheme. 

' The trip across the continent was followed by a trip 
through the dioceses of Boston, Springfield, Albany and 
Ogdensburg, and by an even more recent trip through 
the Atlantic seaboard States during which the Guild’s 
autocar took a place of distinction in the great Holy Name 
parade in Washington. 

The speakers from the platform of the car deal always 
with some fundamental Catholic teaching. They are 
careful to present the case for the Church in a clear, 
straightforward way. They do not need to be orators, 
although some of them are finished orators of a high 
order. Above all they are seen to be absolutely sincere 
in all they say. None but a practical Catholic, one who 
frequently and worthily receives the Sacraments can pos- 
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sibly make an effective Guildsman. No amount of learn- 
ing can take the place of practical Catholicism for those 
who would share in the Divine mission of the Church to 
teach in the name of Christ. 

Speaking from personal experience, the writer would 
say that there is hardly any more appealing sight for a 
Catholic layman, than to stand before a group of several 
hundred of his fellow Americans of all shades of belief 
and non-belief, and find them willing, and even eager, to 
listen to the voice of a son of the historic Church, whose 
principles of just government are written into their own 
Declaration of Independence. To present the case for the 
Church of God, under Catholic auspices in the open 
streets, in a land discovered by Columbus the Catholic, and 
dedicated to the principles which the Catholic Church 
has written into the Magna Charta of Christian civiliza- 
tion, is surely among the greatest of privileges of this 
land of opportunity. 

This is not a material opportunity, but a spiritual op- 
portunity, to help make a mighty nation great for God; to 
proclaim to Americans of all classes and conditions that 
the Catholic Church has a message of the highest import 
for every one of them; that they, in reality, cannot be 
educated men and women in the fullest sense of that word, 
unless they know something of the history and purposes 


of the world’s most glorious institution; that citizens do 


not lose one iota of their Americanism by drawing closer 
to the Church which history proves to have ever been on 
the side of true liberty and essential progress among men; 
finally, that the Catholic Church is not the church of any 
race, nor the emissary of any king; that she stands, not 
as an international organization subversive of the just 
sovereignty of nations, but rather as a Divine and super- 
natural organism, which like the sun in the material uni- 
verse, shines upon all humanity. This is a message in- 
deed ever ancient—and with America, sublimely new. 

A question-period follows the main addresses. For 
those who do not care publicly to call out questions at 
the meeting, “ quiz cards” are now provided upon which 
the questioner may write his query, and either pass it to 
the Guild’s officials, or mail it to the Guild’s offices. 

In answering questions, which range all the way from 
“Is there a God?” to a request for a definition of “ The 
black pope,” the Guild’s speakers make it clear that they 
are dealing with the question and not the questioner. 
Thus Jews, Socialists, atheists and Protestants all put 
their questions without the slightest fear of being made to 
appear ignorant or foolish in the eyes of the crowd. Many 
ask questions in private at the back of the autocar; not a 
few Catholics who had strayed from the Fold have been 
induced to “show themselves to the priest’? and now 
enjoy again to the full their priceless heritage. 

Such a work for Christ, done as it is without any finan- 
cial reward, should attract many Catholic laymen in Amer- 
ica. Many Catholics have received much in a material 
way from this great land of opportunity—all have received 
from Holy Church their richest of possessions. They 
can repay in some measure these debts to God and country 
by fitting themselves for such missionary work. The 
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speakers of the Catholic Truth Guild mingle daily with 
their fellow American citizens in various walks of life. 
Among those now assisting the Guild’s officials are a well- 
known Boston lawyer, an advertising man and a painter 
and decorator. 

Thus has American ground been well broken for a 
constructive offensive for “God and Country.” The 
practicability and value of lay street-preaching, under the 
direction of Holy Church, has been clearly demonstrated. 
As AMERICA well said: 

Wehave always wondered why it should be less practical now, 
than when the Apostles first preached Christ in Jewish villages 
and in pagan towns. 

With the forces of right and wrong, arraying them- 
selves for an unusual test of strength here in America, as 
it is obvious they are, such a positive and timely work as 
that of the Catholic Truth Guild cannot be considered 
otherwise than providential. God grant that in His good 
time, throughout the length and breadth of our land, 
everywhere shall be heard the voices of the grateful chil- 
dren of the Catholic Church, proclaiming the age-long 
message that is to men of goodwill, indeed “ the sweetest 
music of the spheres.” 


Perugia, Empress of the Hills 
BrotHer Leo, F.S.C. 


T was John Addington Symonds, that searching if 
not always sympathetic scholar, who styled Perugia 
“the empress of the hill-set Italian cities ”; but it is only 
when one arrives some mellow morning from Arezzo that 
the appropriateness of the title is realized. The train 
starts climbing, not without much groaning and travailing 
of spirit, and it keeps on climbing, sometimes in wide 
circles, sometimes snorting straight ahead with the ruth- 
lessness born of weariness and desperation, until with 
what sounds like the dying gasp ot a broken warrior, 
it stands panting before the station of Perugia. Out we 
hurry and board a tram-car which for something like half 
an hour does some indiscriminate climbing on its own ac- 
count, for Perugia the city is high above Perugia the sta- 
tion, and the central point of the town is on the very tip 
of the highest hill in all Umbria. 

Doubtless it is Perugia’s exalted site that has made it a 
strategic point in much ancient and medieval history and 
that has made the Perugians so famous for their fighting 
qualities ; for every invader—Goth, Greek and Lombard— 
wanted to take Perugia, and naturally Perugia objected 
to being taken. Mare Antony’s troops invested it in the 
civil war that followed the death of Julius Caesar, and 
Octavius wanted it, too. He came on with a mighty force 
and managed somehow to scale the massive walls; but be- 
fore he could climb up to the citadel and the Palazzo 
Communale, as they call it now, the inhabitants, rather 
than submit to the ignominy of pillage, set the city in 
flames. 

Characteristic, that, of the Perugians who during the 
Middle Ages and afterward went on record as the fiercest 
and most cruel and unrelenting of warriors. Some of 
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their exploits positively freeze the blood, and the Floren- 
tine conflicts between the Whites and the Blacks in 
Dante’s day appear like opera bouffé in comparison with 
the century-long feuds between the Della Corgna and the 
Arcipreti, the Oddi and the Baglioni, the Raspanti and 
the Beccherini in Perugia. When their blood was up the 
Perugians feared neither '‘God nor man. Moved to se- 
verity by Perugia’s inhuman conduct of the war against 
Foligno, Pope Martin IV hurled at the Perugians a bolt 
of excommunication; but they did not don sackcloth and 
ashes. They held a public celebration in the piazza and 
burnt the Pope and cardinals in effigy. In 1369 Urban V 
fought them and bested them, and made them accept a 
legate. But they didn’t like the legate, the absentee abbot 
of Cluny, and drove him and his retainers out into the 
hills and set fire to the fortress of Porta Sole where he 
held court. 

And so on and so on and so on. The Perugians fought 
everybody who came near them, and when no outside 
enemy was considerate enough to put in an appearance, 
they proceeded to pick quarrels among themselves. Well, 
times have changed somewhat, for the principal industry 
in Perugia today is the manufacture of the far-famed 
and much-advertised Cioccolato Perugina. I cheerfully 
testify to its excellence. But the old spirit is not altogether 
dead. Yesterday’s paper bore an account of a duel fought 
by two Perugian officers, and it was no French duel 
either; and, though perhaps this is just fancy and the 
deranged vision produced by too much poring over Peru- 
gia’s bloody history, it seems to me that the young men 
here strut about with a challenge in their eye and wear 
their caps at a warlike angle, vastly unlike the courteous 
Siennese, the easy going Florentines, and the noisy and 
good-natured Neapolitans. 

In any case Perugia has a lot worth fighting for. A 
city on a mountain cannot be hid. To the stranger within 
her gates she is civilly indifferent and offers much in an- 
tiquities and vistas. From this window where I am writ- 
ing I can look for miles and miles across the rolling hills 
and fertile plains of Umbria, a glorious vision alike in 
sunshine and in rain. Far below the Tiber shines. a 
thread of arrowy quicksilver leading to Rome. Behind 
the western hills lies that historic Lake Trasimene where 
Hannibal defeated Flaminius, father of the consular road 
leading unswervingly from Rome to Ravenna; to the 
east Assisi, the city of the Poverello, gleams upon the 
slopes of Mount Subasio. Faint, homely sounds— 
laughter and the lowing of cattle and occasionally the 
shrill shriek of a motor horn—sift upwards from the 
roads winding among the grain fields and vineyards and 
olive groves in the valley. On that nearer narrow spur 
of hill, crowned by a pointed octagonal tower, is San 
Pietro de’ Casinensi, a tenth century church built on the 
site of an old Etruscan temple. It has rained violently 
for perhaps an hour; but now all is fair and smiling and 
the western sky gives promise of a splendid sunset. That 
is the Perugian way. 

The Perugian way is necessarily a series of ups and 
downs. If you want to take a walk in Perugia you must 
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of necessity go up hill or down, and there are no four- 
per cent grades in this historic city. Only some two 
blocks, as we would say, are anything like level, and there 
the inhabitants gather of summer nights to drink their 
coffee and listen to the band. There stands the fountain 
so lavishly garnished by Giovanni Pisano with sculptured 
lessons in AXsop’s fables and scenes from Holy Writ. And 
the same place in the morning is an outdoor market where 
impromptu stalls display fruits and neckties and hard- 
ware and overalls, holy pictures and vegetables. Just to 
walk down the length of that market is to get a hundred 
thrills and a thousand odors. 

People who fought so much as the ebeaiecie squared 
themselves by building some of the finest churches in the 
hill towns of Italy. This must at least be said to their 
credit, that with all their savagery, they respected churches 
and works of art. Their principle in warfare seems to 
have been something like this: “A soldier, a duke or a 
priest is only a man; but painting is a thing of beauty and 
a church is a thing of God.” They made a thing of 
beauty out of their superb fourteenth century cathedral 
of San Lorenzo—is there any possible connection, I 
wonder, between the Perugians’ well-authenticated cruelty 
and their intense devotion to St. Lawrence ?—with its 
pulpit on the outside of the wall so that people standing 
in the Piazza del Municipio could hear sermons and har- 
angues. I imagine that outdoor pulpit was a necessity 
for people like the Perugians who on occasion simply 
could not resist the impulse to talk back. This habit was 
probably disconcerting to preachers, but conceivably im- 
proved the quality of sermons. 

Then there is the Dominican church, appropriately 
dedicated in honor of the founder of the Order. The 
other day, in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence, when I stood 
on the threshold of the Rubens room, the sight of his 
gorgeous colorings was like hearing a blast of trumpets. 
Somewhat similar was my experience this morning as I 
stood on the threshold of San Domenico and got my first 
look at that vast interior, so superbly plain and dazzlingly 
white, with its nave columns like solid marble walls and 
away up beyond the high altar that one stained-glass 
window reaching almost from ceiling to floor and animate 
with colors. San Domenico is beautiful with the austere 
masculine beauty of St. John Lateran. It is in this church 
of San Domenico that you find an imposing monument 
to Pope Benedict XI, who died here early in the four- 
teenth century. He had come up from Rome to meet 
some of the Florentine faction leaders on neutral ground 
and try to settle their quarrels. His Holiness ate plente- 
ously of those exquisite figs for which Perugia is still 
famous, grew sick and passed to a better life, as the 
chronicler hath it. But Perugia gave birth to more 
Popes than it killed; it was the seat of four papal elec- 
tions. 

Despite its record of crime and bloodshed, of horrors 
grievous and war’s alarms, this beautiful hill city where 
Leo XIII was Bishop before becoming Pope is not devoid 
of gracious memories. We recall the master of Raphael, 
that Pietro Perugino who amid the desperate confusion 
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of civil strife dreamed beautiful dreams and painted his 
sweet Madonnas and fair simpering angels. And if to- 
night we take our stand before the south side of the 
Cathedral we shall see a little lamp shining dimly high up 
on the wall. Beneath it a crucifix once hung; and it 
shines with the light of memory. For one stormy night 
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in 1539, when the fighting men of the Baglioni had fal- 
len and the troops of Paul III were battering down Peru- 
gia’s haughty walls, the weeping citizens came to this spot 
to deposit the keys of the city at the feet of the Crucified. 
The Empress of the Hills, with all her frailties, has never 
wavered in her loyalty to Art and to the Faith. 


Sanctity and Style 


M. E. FRaANcIs 


ment at St. Jude’s Catholic Epistle, and was struck, 

as I never fail to be struck, by the force and 
majesty of his language. How terrible, yet how magnifi- 
cent is the Apostle’s invective against the heretics of his 
day. ; : 
Clouds without water which are carried about by winds; trees 
of the autumn, unfruitful, twice dead, plucked up by the roots; 


raging waves of the sea foaming out their own confusion, wan- 
dering stars to whom the storm of darkness is reserved for ever. 


fi morning I chanced to open the New Testa- 


Turning over the pages I came upon this in the First 
Epistle of St. Peter: 

If so be that you have tasted that the Lord is sweet. Unto 
whom coming, as to a living stone rejected indeed by men, but 
chosen and made honorable by God: be you also as living stones, 
built up, a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ. 

Here we have a perfect similitude perfectly followed 
out; a noble thought as nobly rendered. 

St. James possesses the same power of expression 
though his illustrations. are more simple; certain phrases 
of his, as for instance: “ As the flower of the grass shall 
he pass away,” would be remembered for their beauty and 
music, even were they not borne in mind for their signifi- 
cance. 

The Apostles, poor fishermen though they were, under 
the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, expressed their 
thoughts in words equally fitted to the dignity of their 
Gospel, and the capacity of their hearers. 

The Holy Spirit, showering similar gifts upon St. Paul, 
dealt with an intellect already keen and cultured, and the 
great Doctors of the Church in subsequent ages also seem 
to claim our admiration on what I may call artistic 
grounds. Take this prayer from St. Augustine—how 
exquisite is its poignant appeal! 

Tormented by the tumult of my thought, wearied by insatiable 
desires, broken by the vanities and anguishes of this world of sor- 
row, I hunger, I thirst! Leave me not parched, send me not 
away fasting! Nourish me with the Bread of Life. O my Di- 
vine Comforter, Thou who with a single look canst dry all tears, 
Thou, who with a single word, dost: calm the anger of the sea, 
come and walk upon the tormented waters of my heart. 


And again this petition of St. Bernard: 

“Stay with us because it is towards evening and the day is far 
spent.” 

Oh Thou Peace and Refuge, Thou Comfort of our tormented 
hearts, stay with us, lest in the gathering night our love grow 
cold and our light dim: for the day is far spent and it draws 
towards evening! The evening falls, sorrows surround me, death 








is before me. I tremble in my darkened soul at the thought of the 
Judgment. 


These prayers, poems in themselves, emanate from men 
remarkable for erudition as well as for sanctity. Never- 
theless it is a notable fact that the holy ones of God from 
the earliest times even to the present day, be they learned 
or ignorant, kings, or peasants, priests or people, all 
possess this power of clothing their thoughts in harmoni- 
ous and beautiful language. No doubt in some it is 
more noticeable than in others, and their methods of ex- 
pression vary. St. Gertrude, St. Francis de Sales, St. 
Ignatius and St. Theresa alike display a mastery of kan- 
guage, but make use of it in contrasting ways. 

To come to the more recently canonized Saints one is 
again forcibly struck by what one cannot but term their 
style, witness this letter from St. Theresa of the Child 
Jesus, written at the age of sixteen to her young sister. 
(They were at that time in deep sorrow on account of 
the mental illness of their father.) 

Life passes, [writes this child] Eternity advances; soon we 
shall live the life of God Himself . . . yes, the fashion of this 
world changes, soon we shall see new heavens, a more radiant 
sun will illumine with its ‘splendor ethereal seas and infinite 
horizons. We shall be no longer prisoners in this land of exile, 
all will have passed! With our heavenly Spouse we shall sail 
over shoreless waters. Now “our harps are hung on the willows 
by the waters of Babylon” but on the day of our deliverance, 
what harmonies shall we draw forth! With what joy shall we 
make the strings of our harps vibrate! 

In her verses, too, are to be found singularly apt and 
expressive lines: 

“ J’asmais de la lointaine église 
Entendre la cloche indécise.” 

It is of course impossible to read “ L’Histoire d’une 
Ame” without appreciating the exceptional quality of 
St. Theresa’s mind, but if, turning from the world-re- 
nowned book of the exquisite little saint, to the private 
notes of Blessed Bernadette, we find that this peasant 
girl could, in spite of her natural ignorance, express 
thoughts as spiritual, in language as ardent and appropri- 
ate. 

Her little litany of confidence and love, addressed to 
Our Lady is typical. 

Oh, my Mother, take my heart and plunge it into the Heart of 
Jesus! 

Oh, my Mother, may my heart, lost in yours, know no other 
love than the good pleasure of my Divine Master ! 

May I begin here bre'ow, my soul united to your soul, to glorify 
the Lord by the perpetual homage of perfect submission! 
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St. Jean Vianney (the Curé d’Ars) also a peasant 
saint, whose school of theology was, as he himself said, 
the prie-dieu alone, and who, we are told, by one of his 
biographers “had no scruple about mangling both gram- 
mar and syntax in his discourses,” nevertheless under- 
stood how to bring truths of the very highest order within 
the range of every degree of intelligence . . . “ He moved 
by his simplicity, he charmed by his doctrine . . . the word 
of the Curé d’Ars was both swift and to the point.” 

Some of his similes were homely enough, as when, in 
recommending his parishioners to abjure long, set pray- 
ers after Communion, he ordered them “ to imitate eaves- 
droppers who listen at keyholes.” Or again: “ A man’s 
soul after a good confession is like clean linen brought 
home from the wash.” 

But sometimes he reached heights of eloquence: 

Like a beautiful white bird that rises from the waste of waters 
and wings its flight to land, so the Holy Spirit issues forth from 
the infinite ocean of Divine Perfection to take up His abode in 
the souls of the pure of heart. 

The alliance of elevated thought and noble language, 
the use of illustrations which are now sublime and now 
homely, were adopted by the King and Master of all the 
saints, our Lord Himself. If we analyze His Divine 
diction we might dare to say that He deliberately varied 
His method of conveying His meaning. 

Now we have the exquisite similitude of the lily of 
the field, again the unforgettable prophecy of the last 
day: ‘“ Upon the earth distress of nations by reason of 
the confusion of the roaring of the sea and of the waves, 
and men withering away for fear.” 

By contrast comes this simple comparison: 

So is the Kingdom of God as if a man should cast seed into 
the earth, and should sleep and rise, night and day, and the seed 
should spring and grow up while he knoweth not. For the earth 
of itself bringeth forth fruit, first the blade, then the ear, after- 
wards the full corn in the ear. 

And then again: 

No man seweth a piece of raw cloth to an old garment, other- 
wise the new piecing taketh away from the old, and there is made 
a greater rent. 

And yet again: “ Behold the fields white unto har- 
vest.” Under that Eastern sun, as pilgrims to the Holy 
Land have many times verified, the ripe corn is indeed 
white. 

Our Blessed Lady also passed from the sublime to the 
simple in her Canticle; the opening ‘lines: “ My soul 
doth magnify the Lord and my spirit hath rejoiced in God, 
my Saviour ” being typical of the grandeur of her theme, 
while later on she uses a homelier illustration: “ He hath 
filled the hungry with good things, and the rich he hath 
sent empty away.” 

But all great spiritual writers seem to possess this power 
of dealing with their subject with eloquence and dignity. 
Was it because of their intellectual capacity that, having 
themselves grasped eternal truths, they were able to dif- 
fuse their knowledge in such harmonious words? Or was 
this gift acquired from association with what was high and 
holy; was the “Sacred Unction from above,” a reward 
for their own intensity of devotion? 
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In our own day our great preachers, imbued with the 
nobility of their doctrine, spared no pains to expound it 
in fitting words. Yet at times they employed a collo- 
quialism with great effect. 

A certain famous preacher once exclaimed, addressing 
an audience of young men: “Yes. You may have 
slipped into vice, you may have fallen into the gutter— 
well, how long are you going to lie there in the mud? 
Get up!” No doubt many of his hearers went away with 
those two little words ringing in their heads, and in their 
hearts. 

But colloquialism is one thing, and flippancy is an- 
other. Though Our Lord allowed His disciples to treat 
Him with loving familiarity, to argue with Him, to dis- 
pute among themselves in His presence, He would seem 
to have insisted that this familiarity should be tempered 
with respect. “ You call me Master and Lord, and you 
say well, for so I am.” 

The teaching of the Church from the earliest days in- 
culcates reverence and precision in all matters connected 
with her ceremonial. Every step and gesture of the 
celebrant of the Mass is ordered and controlled; every: 
word which passes his lips during that sublime rite is 
chosen and ordained; he must not add or subtract a syl- 
lable. 

The author of the “ Imitation of Christ ” would appear 
to consider “ The Table of Holy Doctrine,” as being al- 
most on the same plane as that of “ The Table of the Holy 
Altar.” 

“ Without these two I could not well live, for the Word 
of God is the light of my soul and Thy Sacrament is the 
Bread of Life.” 

Is “ The Table of Holy Doctrine ” approached nowadays 
with the profound reverence which he indicates? 


A HORSEMAN OF CHRIST 
(For a Deceased Priest) 


They ride with Christ their Captain, 
The cavaliers of God. 
They ride in stainless armor, 
And high on silver rod 
Each lifts his banner to the wind, 
And to the sun his sword. 
They ride on Glory’s endless road, 
These Horsemen of the Lord. 
Now he is one among them, 
Who rode for Christ on earth; 
Who quested with a knightly heart 
And with Franciscan mirth; 
Who kept him to the saddle, 
Though ease-at-hearth enticed ; 
Who braved the highway’s dangers, 
And rode for love of Christ. 


Now he is one among them, 
A cavalier of God. 

In mail like sun on drifted snow; 
On slender silver rod 

He lifts his banner with the Name, 
And wears a virgin sword. 

He rides with Christ his Captain, 
This Horseman of the Lord. 


Avcrrep P. ScHIMBERG. 
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Sociology 





What Are Lawyers For? 
Joun WILtTBYE 


66 OW it’s this way,” I said. “ The lawyer used to 

be a man who made it his business to see that we 
weren't bossed too much. In the Continental Congress 
and the Constitutional Convention, there were—well, look 
up the World Almanac, for the exact figures—there were 
lawyers far beyond their proportion to the general popu- 
lation. That young gentleman down in Virginia who 
shocked the burgesses out of their senses by proposing 
treason as a way out, was a lawyer. So was the man who 
penned the Declaration, and so were Madison and Mason 
and Wythe. Why they made law so popular in the eight- 
eenth-century colonies that Blackstone’s ‘ Commentaries 
was a best-seller! But look at your lawyers now. Have 
we got any Henrys or Wythes or Jeffersons? And, by 
the way, have you read Chester Long’s address at the 
American Bar Association meeting?” 

“ You needn’t make a speech about it,” said the orna- 
ment of bench and bar across the table. “In any case I 
have forgotten more about it than you ever knew. I 
haven’t read Long’s speech because I know what he would 
say. His predecessors have been saying the same thing 
since the war ended—be on guard, liberty in danger, 
too many laws, and the rest. But don’t forget that this 
isn’t the eighteenth century or even the early nineteenth. 
It’s the twentieth, and the twentieth-century lawyer is 
either a business man or a pauper. What does he care 
how much your rights are stepped on unless you come 
around to his office to tell him about it? Freedom may 
be everybody’s business ; I suppose it is because like every- 
body’s it seems to be nobody’s. You don’t put yourself 
out for it, nor do I. We haven’t the time. Anyway, law 
today is a business, not a profession. Apply professional 
standards to the twentieth-century lawyer if you want 
to, but you might as well apply them to your bootlegger. 
He isn’t worrying about your liberty and your rights— 
not your bootlegger. It would be bad for business. Your 
lawyer is like him. He will worry for a fee, but not for 
patriotism. It doesn’t pay.” 

I don’t believe one word of this screed, nor, in my 
opinion, does my friend the Judge. But after all, there 
is a difference between a lawyer and a bootlegger or an 
architect, for the lawyer is more closely bound to an active 
interest in good government than is any other man in the 
community. He takes an oath to support the Constitution 
as a requisite for admission to the bar. Nothing of the 
kind is exacted from any other profession. Again, he is 
an officer of the courts, with a recognized standing in 
the view of the State. Hence I claim that if the machinery 
of government does not work well, he ought to know 
how to fix it. An obligation rests upon him, just as the 
physician, no matter what his private engagements may 
be, is bound to stop and to do what he can when he comes 
upon some poor wretch lying in the gutter. Not only 
ought the lawyer to know how to repair the machine, 
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but he ought to know how to avoid the difficulties which 
prevent the machine from doing its work effectively. Mr. 
Long recognized this obligation when in his address as 
retiring President of the American Bar Association, he 
said: “ We ought to know the Constitution; we should 
have a comprehension of it; we should know when it is 
being attacked; we should know when it is being under- 
mined.” Especially the last; and Mr. Long might have 
added, “ We ought to know that we have a client who 
merits our most careful attention, yet who will never pay 
us a penny for our work.” 

That client is the public which desires, above all else, 
peace and good order in the community. The time now 
is when the public must turn to the man bred to the law, 
because there is no one else to turn to. What business 
man cares about the Constitution as an instrument “ to 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare, and se- 
cure the blessings of liberty”? All he worries about is 
what the next Congress can do to cut into his profits. 
We might expect something from our medical brethren, 
if the history of the Eighteenth Amendment had not 
demonstrated their pusillanimity. When Congress told 
them that it knew more about therapeutics than they did, 
they stood in meek—or dumb—silence; and thereat Con- 
gress marked them down to a man as a group that would 
probably take up bootlegging as a sideline. Most of us 
grow warm with interest in the Government when there 
is peril of Washington asking us for a few nickels for 
which we have other uses. Apart from that peril, we are 
not greatly concerned. 

Now today the most deadly menace to the purposes 
stated in the preamble to the Constitution, is the steady in- 
vasion upon local rights by the Federal Government. The 
menace has been checked for the moment, but only be- 
cause just before election time your politician tries to rub 
the rust from his halo. His present concern is to keep 
the tax-rate down. He has not abandoned Federal pater- 
nalism because a conviction of its evil has swum suddenly 
into his ken, but because paternalism is a disreputable old 
crony whom he cannot afford to recognize publicly until 
the day after election. When under the dual form of 
Government established by the Constitution, Washington 
and the States keep strictly within their respective 
spheres, scrupulously fulfilling their duties and jealously 
asserting their rights, we have an admirable agency for 
the establishment of justice, peace and good order. When 
this due order is transgressed, a temporary good may be 
secured, but at the ultimate expense of a breakdown of 
respect for the Constitution and of confidence in its wis- 
dom. And paternalism is the worst transgressor because 
what it proposes to do is, often enough, something that 
ought to be done, but not by the Federal Government, 
and nerhaps by private agencies rather than by any State. 
One straw added to another will break the camel’s back, 
if AZEsop be admitted as autnority. Perhaps the last straw 
added by Congress did not break his back, but it assuredly 
gave him a bad back-ache. 

Now my answer to the question “ What are lawyers 
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for?” ought to be fairly plain. Their chief business is to 
take care of their penniless client, the public. The lawyer 
is a member of an ancient and honored profession which 
has always led—at least up to the middle of the nineteenth 
century—the people’s fight for good government. He 
has as much concern in making money as the physician, 
the teacher and the priest, but not more; because he is a 
member of a profession and not a tradesman or a huck- 
ster, he must give without hope or even desire of return, 
and find his reward in the well-being of his fellows and 
the State. What he is asked to give in these days, it 
seems to me, is a pure devotion to the cause of just 
freedom by insisting in season and out upon a return to 
the principles of the Constitution. 


Education 





The Fallacy of “Indirect” Moral 
Training 
Cuar_es R, RosenBERG, JR. 


A LAUDABLE effort is being made by educators in 
our public schools and secular colleges to develop, so 
far as legal and practical limitations permit, the moral 
phases of the ordinary school subjects. History and litera- 
ture have been found to offer splendid subject-matter for 
the experiment. The lives and deeds of the great men of 
history, for example, may often be analyzed from the 
viewpoint of the broad moral principles that motivated 
them; and many of the literary classics in English and 
in other languages are devoted to what in a general way 
may be termed “moral themes,” treated for the most 
part from a humanistic point of view. 

That success will attend these efforts at incidental 
moral teaching is ardently to be hoped for. Yet, it is 
difficult to see, particularly in the light of modern educa- 
tional psychological theory and pedagogical practice, how 
any really worth-while results are to be achieved through 
this method of moral education. Certainly the outcome 
seems extremely doubtful in the case of children whose 
homes and environment are lacking in sound moral influ- 
ences—the very children who need moral training most! 

Present-day educational psychology considers as per- 
haps its principal objective (certainly one of its chief 
aims) the development in the pupil of the ability to 
“weigh values,” as it is called. In plain language, this 
simply means the ability to exercise good judgment, or the 
faculty of selecting the important elements in any situa- 
tion and of rejecting those that are unimportant. In sub- 
stance, it is the ability to know and to choose the de- 
sirable as against the undesirable. In ethics and in law, 
it is knowing right from wrong. 

In striving to extend the pedagogy of the ordinary 
school-subjects to take in the moral aspect the educators 
in sympathy with the project have stressed the idea of 
helping the pupil to develop moral evaluations. In his- 
tory, for example, the subject itself calls for what are 
known as “ progress evaluations.” The well-taught stu- 
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dent of history is trained to determine how, and to what 
extent, an event, a movement or a person in history con- 
tributed to the general progress of humanity and civiliza- 
tion. A reading of the bare facts of history without an 
effort to make such evaluations would be rather futile. 
Similarly, the well-taught literary student tries to evaluate 
the contribution of thought and form made by each great 
writer to the sum total of the world’s literature. Where 
the effort is made to introduce incidental moral teaching 
in connection with these subjects, the student is asked to 
place, in addition, a “ moral value” on historical events 
and persons and on literary works and characters. 

Thus where a great figure in history endured hard- 
ships or even suffered death for principle’s sake, the stu- 
dent is urged to consider the moral significance of that 
fact. Likewise his attention is drawn to the shamefulness 
of such things as the betrayals of trust and the incidents 
of unworthiness in high places found in history. In his 
literary studies, the student is encouraged to consider 
writers, their works and their themes from the viewpoint 
of moral value and moral influence as well as from the 
strictly literary viewpoint alone. 

Certainly it is a step in the right direction to impress 
upon students the fact that history, literature and, indeed, 
virtually everything in life has a moral as well as a ma- 
terialistic aspect. Yet one can not help but wonder just 
how individual students will arrive at the moral evalua- 
tions suggested by their teachers. The advocates of in- 
cidental moral teaching hope that the child will uncon- 
sciously develop a worthwhile moral code from the evalu- 
ations he makes. Yet how can such a result be expected 
when the child necessarily makes his moral evaluations 
in the light of whatever moral code he already possesses ? 

If a child comes from a scoffing, cynical, materialistic 
home, how can he help thinking that the early Christian 
martyrs were misguided, fanatical fools? What concept 
can such a child possibly have of the true moral values 
that attach to such things as the work of Constantine and 
Charlemagne, the heroism and martyrdom of St. Joan 
of Arc, the zeal of the early Jesuit missionaries in North 
America, the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas, the genius 
of Michelangelo, or any of teeming thousands of men, 
works and achievements in art, literature, history, science 
and discovery? Are not all moral evaluations based on 
the moral views and judgments of the individual doing 
the evaluating? The very essence of the learning process 
is a stepping from the known to the unknown; it is in- 
evitable in the very nature of things that the unknown 
is interpreted in the light of what is already known. How, 
then, can a child make a moral evaluation in history or 
literature or any other field except on the basis of what- 
ever ideas of morality he already has? The shadowy 
imagery of books can hardly compete in the child’s mind 
with the prejudices formed and the emotions stirred by 
his every-day contacts with life! 

The outlook for teaching moral principles effectively 
through history, literature or other subjects is hardly 
promising, to say the least. It is desirable and important, 
without a doubt, that boys and girls be trained to under- 
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stand true moral values in any field of study, but moral 
training needs its own distinctive place in any adequate 
educational program. It cannot successfully be smuggled 
in through the back door of other subjects. The develop- 
ment of a child’s moral viewpoint is an educational task 
of first magnitude, and as long as conditions in our Amer- 
ican public schools and secular colleges make it impossible 
to give moral and religious instruction its own place in the 
curriculum, just so long are the well-meant efforts at in- 
direct moral training destined to prove barren of worth- 
while results. 


Note and Comment 


Why Shouldn't 
They Protest? 


e 

STATEMENT on the Mexican situation, issued July 

26, by Archbishop Hanna of San Francisco, Chairman 
of the Administrative Committee, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council, and reported by the Council’s News Service, 
deserves wide circulation. The Archbishop feels that the 
American people will understand why the Catholics of 
Mexico have voiced so widespread a protest, and why 
the Mexican hierarchy have adopted such stringent meas- 
ures, if the character of the laws against which they rebel 
is considered. By way of clarifying the situation, he pro- 
poses certain considerations. 

Let us suppose that President Coolidge ordered the Governors 
of every State in the Union to define the number of Catholic 
priests or Presbyterian ministers who would be permitted to hold 
religious service and that the Governors, by virtue of the power 
invested in them by law, complied. What would the people of 
the United States do? 

Suppose the editor of the Christian Science Monitor were sen- 
tenced to jail for six years because his journal criticized adversely, 
for example, the present Federal immigration law. What would 
be the public sentiment of this country? 

Suppose it were forbidden by the law of the United States 
that in no public or private school, or college, or university, the 
name of God be mentioned. Would our American people tolerate 
such tyranny? 

Suppose the President of Columbia University were put behind 
bars for six years because in a speech delivered in the assembly 
hall of the University he had reverently referred to God? 

Suppose all colleges and seminaries devoted to the education 
and training of priests and ministers and rabbis were ordered 
closed ; and that every priest or minister or rabbi were deprived of 
the right to vote, the right of assemblage, the right of trial by 
jury? It is inconceivable that such a condition would be even 
thought of in this country. 

Suppose Cardinal Hayes, or Bishop Manning, denounced such 
laws—if such laws were ever passed by our United States—and 
as a result were exiled or imprisoned. Would not we demand 
their return and welcome them back as champions of free speech, 
and of freedom of conscience? The supposition is, of course, 
impossible, so utterly different is it to our way of thinking and 
acting. 

If President Calles understands liberty, the United States does 
not. What Calles calls law and authority is odious tyranny. _ Re- 
fusal to endure such tyranny is the first line of defense for justice 
and liberty. 


Thinking men and women, irrespective of their religious 
affiliations, will find sound and logical arguments in the 
case which His Grace of San Francisco presents. As an 
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illuminative comment on a deplorable and disgraceful situ- 
ation we offer his statement as one that needs no com- 
mentary. 


As Things 
healiy Happened 


NCIDENTAL to his interesting comment on the 

Eucharistic Congress, the editor of the Catholic World 
throws light on an incident of the memorable occasion 
in exposing the ovation alleged to have been given the 
Governor of New York. There were those among the 
popular official’s ardent admirers at home who were per- 
suaded that no one more than the Governor himself had 
been embarrassed by the effort of enterprising politicians 
to make capital of his appearance at the Congress. They 
felt that a discordant note had been sounded by the re- 
porter who sent out from Chicago this illuminating bit of 
news : 

An astonishing tribute, spontaneous and spectacular, was paid 
to New York’s Governor, Alfred E. Smith, when he stepped with 
his suite into the presence of the massed thousands in Soldiers’ 
Field. Fully 75,000 stood and cheered, followed instantly by the 
other thousands seated on the rim of the big field. Childish voices 
of the 62,000 singing children were heard above the din, crying 
“Welcome, Governor Smith!” The throng kept on cheering 
until the Governor, proceeding up the center aisle, had taken pos- 
session with his party of the box that had been specially reserved 
for him. 

As Father Gillis remarks, and as the Editor of this Re- 
view is able to confirm, every detail of this account is mis- 
leading. The Governor did not even reach the middle 
aisle. Instead of being cheered by 75,000, he could hardly 
be recognized in the crowd swarming in upon the field. 
The children could not see him, nor would they have 
known him if they saw him. Instead of having a reserved 
box, he was ushered by Mgr. Quille to a casual place 
among the nuns, sitting on what might be termed the 
bleachers. And all this, as beyond doubt Governor Smith 
would affirm, was as he himself would have wished. As 
he emphasized elsewhere in Chicago, he went to that city 
as a pilgrim, not as a politician. The Congress began and 
continued without any political demonstration whatever, 
as was befitting. It will be gratifying to the Governor’s 
sensible adherents to learn that the reported happening 
which they deplored never happened at all. 





A Message of 
Gratitude 


1 rate sty for home, after enjoying the lavish 
hospitality that had been accorded him wherever 
he turned in this country, Cardinal Bonzano made it evi- 
dent that his estimate of the American people “as a na- 
tion that commands the admiration of the world,” has 
been subjected to no likelihood of change, unless to be 
increased. His parting words of grateful appreciation 
were directed not only to those of his own religious de- 
nomination who had been his official hosts, but to all with 
whom he had come into contact, “ from the moment when 
the symbol of American liberty lifted aloft its beacon ” 
in greeting at his entry into port, to the hour of his de- 
parture. As His Eminence noted: 

The public officials who spoke in the name of the civic author- 
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ity; the ecclesiastics who led us into the sanctuary of the Eu- 
charistic King; the throngs who saluted us on the broad avenues 
of commerce and the citizens who received us into the wholesome 
atmosphere of American home-life; the public press with its 
fine spirit of service and cooperation, all united.to admit us to 
an experience which shall dwell in our hearts forever. 

The Cardinal-Legate came on his recent errand with 
the happy anticipation of being received as a friend by 
friends who were already many and dear. His devotion 
to the people of this country has not been concealed. Man 
of God that he is, he can be counted on to represent to 
the God he serves, the interests of the nation to which he 
is so attached. His parting words give promise of such 
a remembrance. 





On the Highways 
and Byways 
roma e aaa by the results of their efforts in out- 
door preaching in Brandon, a small Canadian city 
near Winnipeg, three Paulist Fathers and twenty theo- 
logical students of the Toronto seminary have shifted 
their activities to the larger city, reports the Northwest 
Progress. The experienced missionaries and their enthu- 
siastic coadjutors look for even greater fruits from their 
labors in Winnipeg, what with the enlarged field, and the 
opportunities they have had to test the practicability of 
their methods. 

They found that best results came not from speaking from a 
platform, surrounded with seats for an audience, but from preach- 
ing directly on the street and changing location from night to 
night. They discovered that their programs must be varied and 
interesting and so they arranged for band and orchestra musi¢ 
and singing between the explanations of the catechism and the 
Catholic books and the sermons by the missionary fathers. They 
invited their hearers to come and go as they liked; to stay a few 
minutes or during the whole three hours’ program, and it was 
remarkable that many did stay the whole time. 

As the Progress notes, conversion to the Faith is not 
always the immediate result for which these modern mis- 
sionaries hope. They are satisfied in many cases to do 
nothing more than wipe out prejudice, and create a more 
intelligent knowledge and sympathetic understanding of 
the stand of the Church. Outdoor preaching under 
Catholic auspices is no novelty in England. Save for the 
apostolate begun in Boston, to which a special. article is 
devoted elsewhere in this issue, it has not been tried out 
to any extent in this country. The success of the venture 
in Canada may perhaps help to form a precedent for the 
method elsewhere on this continent. 





Remembering One’s 
First Communion 


NDER date of June 19, reference was made in these 

columns to the custom, recently adopted in some of 
the parish churches in Austria, of celebrating the Golden 
Jubilee of First Holy Communion. The valuable results 
of the practice, not the least of which concerned the 
return to a reception of the Sacraments of many who 
had become neglectful, prompted the suggestion that the 
custom might profitably be inaugurated in this country. 
We are pleasantly surprised to learn that in Buffalo, 
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New York, the pious Faithful of more than one parish 
have had just such a celebration for many years back. 
Current press notice is furnished us of the recent gather- 
ing of nearly two hundred men and women from various 
parts of Buffalo and from nearby places, at St. Michael’s 
Church, where they received Holy Communion at the 
altar rail at which they had knelt, as first communicants, 
a half century or more ago. The celebrant of the High 
Mass, Rev. Bernard Cohausz, S.J., used a chasuble, em- 
broidered in gold, which had been presented to the church 
sixty years ago, by the then Queen of Saxony. Follow- 
ing the Mass, the jubilarians gathered for breakfast in the 
refectory of Canisius High School, where they were ad- 
dressed by the Rector, Father Cohausz, Charles L. Feld- 
man and Jerome Scherer, alumni of the class of 1876 of 
Canisius, and others. Mrs. Margaret Zintel, the eoldest 
surviving communicant, who joined in the program of 
reminiscence, received her first Holy Communion seventy- 
four years ago. There are sundry events in life, the 
anniversaries of which afford much less reason for cele- 
bration than the first reception of Holy Communion. In 
the life of the fervent Catholic, whose memory of that day 
is treasured as one of the most priceless of earthly exist- 
ence, the day is not likely to be forgotten. 





Are the Nuns 
Long-lived? 
ee an effort to determine the longevity of women living 
in religious life, as compared with that of members 
of their sex in the world, Mr. Constantine J. Fecher, of 
the Catholic University of America, has succeeded in ob- 
taining answers with regard to 33,000 out of the 40,000 
nuns concerning whom he directed questionaires. Ac- 
cording to the Daily American Tribune, Mr. Fecher has 
enjoyed the assistance of Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, con- 
sulting statistician of the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who claims to be “ one of the first to call attention 
to the lamentably high mortality of inmates of convents 
and monasteries.” Mr. Fecher expects to complete the 
detail work of his survey within a few months, and to be 
able to publish the results of his research within a short 
time thereafter. The figures ought to prove interesting, 
and the facts they will establish such, it is to be hoped, 
as will compensate Mr. Fecher for the painstaking effort 
in which he has engaged. Not infrequently one hears the 
deploring complaint made by those who have noted the 
grim records established on the gravestones in convent 
cemeteries in which so many, young in the religious life, 
have been laid away. Encouraging consolation is often 
afforded, however, by a visit to the convent itself, where 
veteran religious, even outside the infirmary, are still 
actively in evidence. The N.C.W.C. News Service re- 
ports that on July 19, Mother Rose Meagher, and eleven 
other Sisters of Charity, of Nazareth, Kentucky, cele- 
brated the golden jubilee of their religious profession, 
being able, despite their age, to be present at the mother- 
house and attend the dinner ana entertainment which were 
provided there. It is reassuring to be thus reminded, 
from time to time, that not all the good die young. 
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Literature 


Novels Called Catholic 


Louis F. Doyte, S.J. 


YEAR ago last autumn, “ Little Ships ” was hailed 

as the first Catholic novel from the pen of Mrs. 
Kathleen Norris. This was a most illuminating com- 
mentary on the perceptions of the reading public and the 
critics. One wonders if Catholic literature has become 
a commodity bearing a trade mark, say, the occurrence 
of the word “ Mass” every third page, which being in- 
serted, the book forthwith becomes Catholic that was 
before only the product of a Catholic mind acting on 
Catholic principles. It is a most naive instance of how 
mere words can tyrannize over ideas in a certain type of 
mind. Several facts rose for consideration in the wake 
of “ Little Ships”: This novel, some asserted, was Mrs. 
Norris’ first professedly Catholic novel, the first genu- 
inely realistic professedly Catholic novel from the pen 
of any American writer. It was not one-half so Catholic, 
essentially, as her first successful nove! published just 
twenty years earlier. The famous “ Mother” was as 
Catholic as the fifth commandment: “ Thou shalt not 
kill—not even the infant unborn.” And the great non- 
Catholic reading public swallowed that sugar-coated pill 
of sheer Catholic moral doctrine and clamored for more. 
Mrs. Norris gave them more, under different titles. She 
has been retelling the fragrant story of “ Mother” with 
variations for twenty years until she has created a de- 
mand for it that seems almost incredible in this age of 
lap-dogs and apartment houses. 

Old readers will recall that “ Mother” appeared seri- 
ally, in 1905 in the American Magazine, reappeared, seri- 
ally, in the Ladies Home Journal—a unique distinction, 
and was finally cast in book form at the popular demand. 
The United States read the story or will read it. It was 
probably the most smashing single -blow ever delivered 
by the press to the creeping cult of birth control since 
that hydra began to air itself publicly. The advocates 
of that crime care very little who makes or interprets 
the moral law, but they care tremendously who pro- 
duces popular literature. When a novelized bit of 
Catholic doctrine becomes a best seller, they begin to look 
up. When a mere novel defines a home as a nursery sur- 
rounded by other rooms, birth control calls in a masseuse 
to work on a pain that has developed in the region of the 
neck. 

Why is “ Little Ships” calied a Catholic novel while 
“ Mother” is a mere novel? “ Little Ships” is a chron- 
icle of the sayings and doings of two Irish-American 
families during a period of about ten years. Like life, 
it has no plot; it simply stops. Like life, it is made up 
of a multitude of details. Mrs. Norris attempts to light 
up the labyrinthine windings of the Celtic mind. It is 
a fine piece of cross-sectional. work, but nothing more. 
“Mother” is the merciless analysis of a “problem” as 
no problem at all save the primal one of how to serve two 
masters, and the deft presentation of the solution, that 
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sole solution to which, amid a sibilant chorus of “ Noes! ”, 
the Catholic Church alone subscribes a clear, unequivocal 
“Yes!” This solution is -stated technically, “The 
primary purpose of matrimony is the propagation and 
moral training of the young; the direct frustration of this 
purpose is murder or its equivalent.” The manner of 
presentation -is, in its reverence, in its reticence, exquisite- 
ly Catholic. There is no trace of sex appeal, no mention 
of a thesis; there is only the enchanting picture of a joy- 
ful though poor home, in which a Christian mother of 
eight finds a wealth of happiness without losing her beauty 
—all this in contrast to the monde of fashion and wealth, 
in which a second child is regarded as an indiscretion, 
and a third, vulgarity. 

The only professedly Catholic touch is a veiled refer- 
ence to “the eight, the half-past eight, at which the 
children sing so loud, and the nine,” a gesture as patent 
to the initiate as the rapid sketching of a fish in the air 
when one Christian passed another in the streets of 
Nero’s Rome. But is there any question which is the 
more significant from the Catholic viewpoint, which ad- 
vances more effectively the Catholic offensive? 

The professedly Catholic novel has evidently estab- 
lished itself among us as a recognized and highly recog- 
nizable type. Its marks are quite well defined: a para- 
dise of spiritual calm, enter temptation, the struggle, 
spiritual ordeal, purgation, renunciation or grand sacrifice, 
peace, quite often within the walls of the monastery or 
convent. This novel is always truly welcome and has 
ever been, especially when well written. At times it has 
not been well written. It has been badly written be- 
cause the novelist felt that he must needs be an apologist. 
He, or she, apologizes for unpleasant realities by omis- 
sion, by glozing, by distant allusion, by flowery make- 
believe, by polishing the brighter facets of her gem until 
they shimmer with a certain unreal light. Romance is 
the tendency to escape from reality, and there is a pre- 
ponderance of romance in our professedly Catholic fic- 
tion. Much good can be said for romance, but it should 
not be the whole field of literature. Romance is the holi- 
day half that calls us to the heights, and we need it. But 


‘the Monday-morning truths of properly restrained realism 


are also a bracing stimulus. And there seems to be a 
strange shrinking from realities on the part of our Catho- 
lic novelists as a class. The reason for this is inconceiv- 
able. No community in the world can so easily face the 
searchlight or the camera as an American Catholic com- 
munity. Mrs. Norris’ x-ray findings are very mild when 
compared, or contrasted, with her reports from other 
fields. “ Little Ships” is a very encouraging report. 

I believe the Catholic novelist often mistakes his office. 
It is for the pastor of the Faithful, Divinely commis- 
sioned, to represent life as it may be and as it should be; 
the novelist’s work is to picture life as it is or, if this prove 
too unsavory, to omit the picture. If the occasional pres- 
ence of the ugly embarrasses him, let him study perspec- 
tive. The place for the ugly is in the background but not 
off the canvas. If he cannot present sin without gilding 
it or glozing it, then he is not yet ready to write, for he 
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has not yet learned his art. In the words of the fore- 
minded Cardinal Newman, “ You cannot have a sinless 
literature of sinful man.”. You may have literary com- 
positions but not a literature. There is no more conflict 
between literature and religion than there is between 
science and religion. The only conflict is by reason of 
writers who disregard the claims of religion, or religious 
men who misunderstand the province of literature. 

When a “ Catholic Literature in the English tongue” is spoken 
of as a desideratum, no reasonable person will mean by “ Catholic 
works” much more than the “ works of Catholics.” The phrase 
does not mean a religious literature. “Religious Literature” in- 
deed would mean much more than “the Literature of religious 
men;” it means over and above this, that the subject matter of 
the Literature is religious; but by “Catholic Literature” is not 
to be understood a literature which treats exclusively or primar- 
ily of Catholic matters, of Catholic doctrine, controversy, history, 
persons, or politics; but it includes all subjects of literature what- 
ever, treated as a Catholic would treat them and as he only can 
treat them. 

We italicize the last words in this paragraph from 
“The Idea of a University: English Catholic Literature ; 
In its relation to Religious Literature,” the opening para- 
graph, as containing our thought in a nutshell. This 
paragraph and its context means, if it means anything, 
that Cardinal Newman looked upon the product of any 
pen guided by a Catholic mind acting on Catholic prin- 
ciples as Catholic literature. Consequently, it means that 
the professedly Catholic novel, excellent and desirable 
though it be, should not be permitted to form the circum- 
ference of the charmed circle of Catholic fiction. 

The circumstance that the author may not’ conceive 
his work to be a contribution to Catholic literature does 
not alter the case, for ultimately the Catholic faith, and 
not he alone, is the source of whatever power for good 
there may be in his work. Nor does the fact that, owing 
to a lack of capital, the Catholic press is unable to bid 
successfully for the privilege of publishing him make 
any essential difference. That misfortune of both must 
be borne. But, as with men, so with books: “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” The fruits of novels like 
“ Mother ” are as Catholic as they are bountiful. 

I do not fail to appreciate fully the loyalty of Catholic 
writers who sacrifice a wider following and greater profits 
for the quiet satisfaction of spreading literature which 
deals with material so exclusively and explicitly Catholic 
as to be thereby proscribed in non-Catholic circles. This 
is hardly short of professional martyrdom. Nor am I un- 
conscious of the fine touch which is often apparent in that 
work. But we are not therefore justified in overlooking 
the fact that numbers of novels appear annually, Catho- 
lic in authorship and in substance, though neutral in tone, 
which are slowly leavening the American mind with 
Catholic ideals and viewpoints and thus preparing the 
way for the time when non-Catholic reviewers, by the 
grace of God, may be given to see that something of 
literary worth can come out of the very heart of Nazar- 
eth. Over and above this consideration, moreover, we 
owe it to our own intellectual honesty to inquire into just 
what constitutes a Catholic novel and literature. ~ 
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REVIEWS 


The Eucharistic Renaissance. The International Eucharis- 
tic Congresses. By THomas M. Scuwertner, O.P. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

A vast Eucharistic literature appeared during the past months, 
in connection with the Eucharistic Congress. Books old and 
new, translations or original works, were listed by every Catholic 
publisher. But aside from Mgr. Frederick Schlatter’s carefully 
compiled brochure, no attempt was made at any history of the 
International Congresses. A comprehensive work was needed 
which could cover in sufficient detail the entire subject. This 
task has now been accomplished for English-speaking Catholics 
by Father Schwertner, O.P. A vast amount of information was 
gathered by him for this purpose, beginning with the earliest ori- 
gins of the movement and leading up to the recent Congress at 
Chicago, which is not included, except by anticipation. The two 
characters depicted by him with loving reverence and devout ad- 
miration at the very inception of the movement are Mile. Mary 
Martha Tamisier—the true foundress of the International Eu- 
charistic Congresses and her great supporter, the blind apostle of 
the Eucharist, Mgr. Gaston de Segur. With these should be 


* mentioned those extraordinary laymen, the two Vrau brothers, 


wealthy textile manufacturers, and their zealous business asso- 
ciate M. Gustave Champeaux. The man who had prepared the 
soul of Mlle. Tamisier for this great task, Blessed Eymard, is 
not forgotten, but insistence is placed upon the fact that this, like 
other great Catholic movements of the last century, is attributable 
in its origin to the laity. With that origin explained Father 
Schwertner plunges directly into the detailed account of the suc- 
cessive International Eucharistic Congresses. But no dry-as-dust 
enumeration awaits us here. Everything is instinct with life 
and palpitant with action. Events are seen passing anew before 
our eyes and we listen with enthusiasm to the thrilling periods of 
the voices long since hushed. Father Schwertner writes with a 
trenchant, picturing pen and his careful selection of details and 
local incidents lends keen interest to his historic accounts. 





J. H. 
Short Talks With the Dead and Other Essays. By HI aire 
Bettoc. New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 
Sherwood Anderson’s Notebook. New York: Boni and 


Liveright. $2.50. 
It is rather unfair to the United States to bracket these two 


volumes of essays together, for Mr. Belloc does not represent the 
literary cockney element of England and Mr. Anderson is not 
typical of the highly spiritual civilization that exists in America. 
Both have written, however, their attitudes towards life in the 
form of topical essays and both are recognized as spokesmen of 
their respective groups. Mr. Anderson seldom rises beyond the 
height of a man’s body and Mr. Belloc only occasionally descends 
to the level of the street. They each have their philosophies, 
based upon their experiences with men and books, and they each 
have their ideals. Mr. Anderson’s experiences, as stressed in 
this and other volumes, have been mostly with the laborers who 
struggle and sweat, whose relaxations are carnal, and who aspire 
to nothing beyond what is paganly natural. He himself has vi- 
sions of beauty and delicacy but he does not dissociate these from 
what in reality, is material. All of which appears very distinctly 
in this volume of “confessions,” cast in the form of vagrant 
thoughts on diverse subjects. The volume is a record of im- 
pressions, none of them profound, on writing and writers, on 
localities, on Negroes, on characters who attracted his curiosity. 
It is querulous and dissatisfied in tone. By contrast, Mr. Belloc 
writes with a sense of human well-being and of humor, as a man 
who has solved the problem of life satisfactorily and can smile 
at its follies and inconsistencies. He is not seriously bent, as is 
Mr. Anderson, on reconstructing the world in these “ Talks.” 
He accepts it with all its absurdities and mocks at it with sly 
insight. As in other Belloc books, the range of discussion is be- 
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wildering. The subject may be the canals of Venice or Byron or 
the Domesday Book, anything will serve as a peg, but the treat- 
ment may ramble into any realm of human thought. Even thus, 
Mr. Belloc in this volume is not at his very best. His essays 
are clever and interesting but they lack the qualities that make for 
permanency. F. X. T. 


A Wayfarer in Egypt. By Annie A. Quiet. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $3.00. 

A Wayfarer in Unfamiliar Japan. By Water WESTON. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Compary. $3.00. 

These are two of a set of travel books being brought out under 
the title “ The Wayfarer Series.” A little too voluminous per- 
haps to serve as practical guide-books they will probably interest 
the great reading public that must substitute for personal travel 
the narratives of their more fortunate fellows. Both deal with 
the topography, legends, history and general characteristics of 
the places and people of whom they treat. Their authors have 
lived intimately among those about whom they write and ap- 
parently are sympathetic without being prejudiced. British sub- 
jects, they have evidently composed with an eye primarily to the 
people at home, but the American reader will readily make al- 
lowance for the over-emphasis occasionally placed on the rela- 
tions of England to Japan and Egypt. Mr. Weston’s story is 
always interesting. The reader rambles along with him through 
the highways and byways of Japan’s cities and out into its rural 
places; tries its inland seas and scales its. mountain peaks and 
gazes at its volcanoes. Except when examining modern indus- 
trial centers he is in an atmosphere of quaintness and fantasy, 
amid the grand, the romantic, the beautiful. And the journey 
is seasoned with stories of typhoons and tidal waves and earth- 
quakes, with accounts of strange religious rites and superstitious 
legends. In a splendid opening chapter he tellingly refutes some 
inaccurate and misleading passages of Mr. H. G. Wells about 
Japan in his “ Outline of the World’s History,” which, of course, 
is no history at all. Mrs. Quibell introduces us to Egypt by way 
of Alexandria and she carries us along the Nile its full length 
until we reach the Sudan frontier. But she is less of a sight- 
seer than an investigator and the general reader will find many 
of her chapters over-detailed. The antiquities of tombs and 
museums and churches appeal to her immensely. Interested in 
archeology, she weaves most of the country’s history and legends 
about archeological discoveries and remains. Both books will 
help interest the west in the civilizations and peoples of whom 
they treat. W. iLL. 


The Dreadful Decade. 1869-1879. By Don C. Seitz. In- 
dianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. $3.50. 

Mr. Seitz combines the outstanding virtues of the successful 
journalist with not a few of his most lamentable faults. His in- 
stinct for the significant and the picturesque is dominant; the 
practised newspaper reader coud easily construct a set of flar- 
ing headlines for every chapter. But the serious reader soon 
begins to ask whether what is singled out by Mr. Seitz as “ sig- 
nificant” is not modified or even destroyed by some other fact 
of which he certainly, and Mr. Seitz, possibly, is ignorant. It 
is dangerous to take anything on faith in history, and for 312 
pages Mr. Seitz is almost completely innocent of document, foot- 
note, or reference. Hence the “ Dreadful Decade” may have no 
existence except in its author’s mind. The historian who says 
“TI am retailing what I see” may entertain, but his authority 
is not greater than that of a comic strip. All this is regrettable, 
for Mr. Seitz has a clearer insight into some periods of our 
history than such sober historians as Channing and Rhodes. An 
instance in point is the rise and fall of the influence of Grant, 
an honest, well-meaning man, whose faults were accentuated and 
virtues obscured by his fatal propensity for making the wrong 
kind of friends. P. L. B. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Men of Letters—The “English Men of Letters Series” 
keeps up its high standard of excellence in the latest two offer- 
ings. John Bailey in “Walt Whitman” (Macmillan. $1.25), 
gives a very sympathetic appreciation of this strange literary 
product whom he finds to be “the most original genius America 
has yet produced” and in whom “the native and original genius 
of the United States of America found authentic though, 
no doubt, not perfect expression”! The critic manages to avoid 
the absurd extreme of admiration which calls Whitman the in- 
spired prophet of a New Universe, and he certainly avoids that 
of condemnation which rejects all of Whitman’s work because 
of his defiance of poetic convention and good taste. Mr. Bailey 
sees Whitman’s genius frequently triumphing over the absurd 
extravagances of vulgarity, indecency and ignorance which are 
all too commonly met with in his work. The book will save a 
beginner from the task of ploughing through a great mass of 
debris to get at the poetry, for it quotes freely of the best and 
points out the worst and, once at least, unsuccessfully defends 
it. 

Not so easy was the task which J. B. Priestly set for him- 
self in “George Meredith” (Macmillan. $1.25), and he has 
succeeded in making a noteworthy contribution to Meredith criti- 
cism. The introductory sketch of the life reveals in his subject’s 
character the contradictions and paradoxes so often associated 
with his work and goes far to refute rather than establish Mr. 
Priestly’s distinction between the man and the artist. A con- 
tribution of value is the discussion of Meredith’s curious escape 
from his age, which is brought out by a comparison and contrast 
with Wordsworth in their attitudes towards nature. Meredith’s 
“attitude” is resolved into a vague Evolutionistic Monism: his 
success in comedy is traced to a complex self-analysis; his fiction, 
though excelling in dramatic scenes, reveals, according to the 
author, a woful lack of reverence for narrative form: his failure 
to reach greatness is attributed to a lack of “decent mediocrity” 
in both poetry and prose, though he possesses everything else 
that counts. There is much that is ingenious and searching in 
this critical study; much that will meet with sharp rebuttal, as is 
inevitable in any examination of so complex a genius. But the 
work is a contribution and will awaken new interest in its sub- 
ject. 


Books of Many Moods.—“ Sacred Eloquence” (Murphy. 
$2.00) is primarily a practical guide for clergy and seminarians 
in one of the most important fields of their labors. Its author, 
Dr. Charles H. Schultz, evidences a knowledge not only of the 
principles of rhetoric but of the psychology of public speaking 
that enhances his reliability and helpfulness. There is much in 
the book besides scholastic rules or exposition, so that it is more 
than a mere text. A number of illustrative analytical sermon 
plans bring it to a close. Any reprint should correct the habitual 
misspelling of the name of Father Maas to whose writings ref- 
erence is frequently made. 

Certain educational problems are always timely. Elmer Har- 
rison Wilds treats one of these in its relation to our high-schools 
in “Extra Curricular Activities” (Century). Those for whom 
it is intended will find it plentiful in information concerning the 
development of these activities and in suggestions for those who 
have to deal with them. It might be noted that while they are 
ordinarily represented as a modern addition to classroom work 
this is only true of our public educational system. In almost every 
Catholic system their function was recognized and they had a 
place, though they probably lacked much of our modern organiza- 
tion methods. 

W. Lee Rector has added to the evolution controversy an ex- 
tremist’s view in “Can an Evolutionist be a Christian?” (Strat- 
ford. $2.50). For him even theistic evolution, were it established, 
would be irreconcilable with Christian thought. No little difficulty 
comes from his false conception of natural law and apparently 
confused notions of the tenets of theistic evolutionists. 
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Unquestionably this is an age of over-emphasis on physical 
health as a means to happiness, usually in it relations to sex. F. 
P, Millard discusses some of the factors involved in these topics 
in “What a Man Goes Through” (Christopher Publishing 
House. $1.50). The general reader will have little need of it. 
Men, especially the young, can live clean, happy lives without a 
great deal of specialized knowledge. The atmosphere of the 
volume is materialistic and some of its theories and principles 
will hardly stand the test of orthodox Christianity. 


Messages that Inspire—So much of the old-time orthodox 
Protestantism has been so ruthlessly cast aside that of late it is 
a relatively rare occurrence to get a genuinely religious and 
inspirational book from a non-Catholic source. But Carrie Adams 
Berry’s volume is the exception. In “Jesus Himself Drew 
Near” (Stratford. $1.25), fifteen delightful pastels of the God- 
Man, colored by His own words as recorded in the Gospels, offer 
instructive and stimulating thoughts to meet the humdrum needs 
of man’s modern life. Young and old, wordling and recluse are 
here granted to see visions of the fuller, happier life that must 
strengthen and encourage them in the difficulties and temptations 
that beset their path toward their eternal goal. 

Last May, the Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt had occasion to 
address the students of Milton Academy. Speaking out of a 
rich and varied experience he proposed to his student-audience 
some forceful and salutary thoughts involving their future. His 
speech has been published under the caption “ Whither Bound?” 
(Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), and its optimistic and enthusiastic 
note is a challege to youth to look ahead with ambition and de- 
termination. Unfortunately there are some notes sounded in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s address that bespeak a shifting philosophy of life. 

As an inspiration and ideal for adolescent boys Harriet G. 
Brown has sketched in “ Roosevelt: A Knight of the Nineteenth 
Century” (Richmond: Johnson Publishing Company), a very 
readable biography of one of our most distinguished Americans. 
She records only those facts in her subject’s career that will make 
an appeal to the young hero-worshipper. The knight of old was 
usually a soldier, a landowner, a nobleman. His character was 
both religious and military. He had reverence for womanhood, 
an exalted sense of honor, and physical and moral courage. And 
all these traits found a place in Roosevelt’s life. The boys of 
today must be the knights of tomorrow. 


Researches in Northern Greece.—Though there are on our 
book stalls volumes aplenty about ancient Grecian language and 
literature, relatively few attempts have been made, particularly 
in the vernacular, to treat in a scholarly and scientific way the 
archeology and geography of the various provinces that consti- 
tuted the ancient empire. . This is especially true of the country 
that bordered the north coast of the Aegean Sea and the main 
Balkan ranges behind it, together with the structurally related 
mountains and valleys of Illyria. In great part this is to be at- 
tributed to the fact that until recent years all this terriory has 
been inaccessible to any except hasty travel and limited or super- 
ficial exploration. At all events the archeological, epigraphical 
and geographical evidence has been lacking from the historical 
research of these regions in a way not so marked elsewhere along 
the Mediterranean where Hellenic culture was dominant. In “ Ma- 
cedonia, Thrace and Illyria” (Oxford University Press: Amer- 
ican Branch), Stanley Casson presents in a thoroughly scholarly 
and critical way the evidence at present available for the recon- 
struction of the earlier history of the Northern Aegean coast- 
line and its hinterland. The volume is concerned with a survey of 
the relations of these three ancient provinces to Greece from 
the earliest times down to Philip II, son of Amyntas, about the 
fourth century B.C. Ordinarily Mr. Casson confines himself to 
mere statements of fact though here and there he attempts to sift 
and interpret his evidence. He keeps strictly within the limits he 
has set himself. The volume has a valuable bibliography and 
abundant illustrations. 
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The Incredulity of Father Brown. The Silver Spoon. 
Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains. Juliet Is Twenty. 
Circe’s Island and The Girl and the Faun. Travelling Men. 
Sun Woman. 

A certain kind of wisdom and a certain kind of innocence re- 
sult in a certain kind of incredulity. Hence, following the Wis- 
dom and the Innocence of Father Brown we have “ The In- 
credulity of Father Brown” (Dodd, Mead. $2.00). In G. K. 
Chesterton’s latest book the stumpy little priest with his inevitable 
umbrella appears in the role of a doubting Thomas in the face 
of the pseudo-supernatural. After being killed and rising from 
the dead in the first story he has a great deal of fun with quack 
mysticism, psychology, and theology in the next seven mysterious 
adventures, whose mystery he resolves by the application of 
common sense. You must be prepared to think a little even when 
relaxing with Chesterton for if you fail to read what is not writ- 
ten you will miss more than half the story. 

Modern England and modern morality form the theme of 
Galsworthy’s “The Silver Spoon” (Scribner. $2.00). It is a 
good novel that works along to a very definite end. There is no 
careless writing, so common these days, in this latest Galsworthy 
book. A trifling piece of backbiting at a social gathering leading 
up to a court action forms the pivot about which the story 
hinges. With great cleverness, Mr. Galsworthy plays around this 
incident, bringing current moral views up to trial. There is 
selfishness, pettiness, a spirit of unrest, unreasonableness, weak- 
ness in all his characters with two exceptions. He has Michael 
Mont, the member of Parliament and Francis Wilmot, an Amer- 
ican with some idealism in a group that lacks idealism badly. 
Though there is a pitilessness in his character analysis and a 
hopelessness in the world he paints, no one will deny that Mr. 
Galsworthy has mastered the art of expression. 

In “Tall Tales of the Kentucky Mountains” (Doran. $2.50), 
Percy Mackaye gives us a number of stories told by one Solomon 
Shell who “war a meat-ax of a man an’ weared his haar long 
down over his neck.” Whether or not Mr. Mackaye has added 
to our knowledge of folk-lore or has given the philologist data 
hitherto undiscovered, is somewhat dubious. But the stories are 
entertaining, and that, perhaps, is enough. 

“Juliet Is Twenty” (Lippincott. $2.00), begins when Juliet 
finds herself recalled from college, a failure in the eyes of the 
spinster aunts who are her guardians. On the way home she be- 
gins adventure, with a daring bit of folly that would seem far- 
fetched, were it not in the story of modern girlhood, whose va- 
garies are never to be wondered at. Jane Abbot’s newest heroine 
has an exciting time of it in the town which threatened to be 
dull, but where romance aplenty awaits her ere the story ends, 
and Juliet is twenty-one. 

Poetry and philosophy ordinarily do not mix well. Though 
there are occasional fine satirical passages and plenty of literary 
flavor in Eden Phillpotts’ two newest tales “Circe’s Island and 
The Girl and the Faun” (Macmillan. $2.50), one will not al- 
ways agree with the distinguished writer when he sets to philoso- 
phizing. Students of the classics will best appreciate these two 
idyllic Greek stories brought into the twentieth century. 

There is a good deal of quaint drollery and some felicitous 
Irish characterization but little or no originality in “ Travelling 
Men” (Stokes. $2.00), by W. G. Dowsley. The story is set 
in Ireland when Robert Emmet was the popular idol and is mostly 
the narrative of the escapades of two young lads assisting a 
gallant Irish soldier in his flight from English hands. When Phil 
Carty is finally caught there is a finish to the tale as unexpected 
as it is improbable. 

The Indian Northwest furnishes the setting and principal char- 
acter for “Sun Woman” (Houghton, Mifflin. $2.00), by James 
Willard Schultz. It is the story of the struggle of two white 
traders, Martin and Latour, for the heart of an Indian maiden and 
it is told with all the conventional appendages. Though there is 
evidence of the author’s familiarity with Indian life, his apprecia- 
tion of Catholicism is very limited. 
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Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 


God and Caesar in Mexico 
To the Editor of America: 

In Mexico, where an element in control denying God, is in 
conflict with a God-affirming population, Catholics, owning and 
maintaining their private schools, find the portals placarded (as 
it were): “Abandon all faith, ye who enter here; never dare to 
mention the name of the Almighty in these private schools of 
yours or this mighty Mexican Government will swing its hand 
down heavily upon you.” ‘Now the reason for a government’s 
existing is to secure human rights against interference. What 
an inversion when the protector becomes itself the violator! This 
bouleversement would have its logical support in State absolutism, 
conjured up and invoked. The State be thy god, O Israel! Whence 
conjured up? Judge Talley’s description “diabolical” is correct. 

The parental freedom to speak to the child of his Creator 
could only be denied by introducing the monstrous doctrine that 
a government may force a parent to rear his child in the negative 
creed or sect of unbelief; either free for religion or strapped to 
irreligion. Now this parental right and duty to lead the child 
to the knowledge of God is, for the occasion, delegated, when 
the parent confides the child to a Catholic teacher undertaking 
the trust; and it is the same right whether the parent exercises 
it personally within the family walls or by proxy in the classroom. 
When, therefore, the Mexican Government infringes on that right 
in the Catholic school it also shocks it at its root and center, serv- 
ing notice that the right functions at home merely on sufferance. 

Further, the Government prepares to invade the precincts of 
the hearth in grim actuality. Under the decree soon to be in 
force, if a young man discloses to his mother his purpose of be- 
coming a Levite of the Lord, and if her overflowing heart gives 
him a word of encouragement whose echo should by any chance 
reach the numerous ears of the Government, that mother will 
say her prayers in jail; for the President gives a stern assurance 
that he will hew to the line and the decree reads in this connection, 
“even though relatives by blood.” 

In the face of this and of much more in keeping, it might seem 
that Calles capped the climax by averring that the Catholics are 
not persecuted. Even for those not affected this statement offends 
intelligence. He is able, however, to climb still higher; for if 
a Catholic newspaper disagrees with his statement, then that very 
disagreement is another violation of the law, to be met with 
proper penalties. Thus Calles, emulating Sigismund with. his 
grammar, has put himself above language; but he should by pro- 
nunciamento give the necessary new definitions of Injury, Camou- 
flage and Insult. 

The Catholic Church has weathered many storms from Nero 
down and this time the apocalyptic “How long, O Lord!” may 
soon be ended. By his extensive blanket decrees the President 
may be investing himself, as the Mexicans say, with “a shirt of 
eleven yards,” calculated to impede his progress or even to impair 
his footing. 


Roselle, N. J. Neat H. Ewina. 


More About “Rum, Cyder and Good Beer.” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reference to your giving publication and circulation to com- 
munications and at the same time printing a notice to the effect 
that “The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this Department,” I respectfully advise you that any competent 
authority in Constitutional Law would instruct you in the premises 
that the Law being no respecter of persons, none are above the 
Law, all are subject to Law, all American citizens without ex- 
ception have Constitutional guarantees and sovereign prerogatives 
only while and when their actions and expressed opinions are in 
conformity with and within the Law. Under no provision, pre- 
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text, pretense or disguise does the United States Constitution 
giwe to publishers, writers, etc., the right to circulate matter for 
which they may not be held morally and legally responsible. 

The Department of Justice is closely watching the Catholic 
Church at the present time. How insistently they protest the con- 
sequences of an anti-religious Constitution in Mexico; yet wit- 
ness the indifference and the hostile attitude delaying law enforce- 
ment that that part of the United States Constitution known as 
the Eighteenth Amendment has received in the past and is now 
receiving from the Catholic Church, 

The communication “Rum, Cyder and Good Beer” printed in 
your issue of July 17 is misleading and retrogressive inasmuch 
as the writer fails to mention the fact that while the “ Sus- 
tenance” provision at that time violated no law but was in ac- 
cordance with the general practices of that time, the United States 
Constitution, the fundamental law of our land today respectfully 
asks total abstinence from all intoxicating liquors. 

All public officials take a solemn oath on being inducted into 
office “to preserve, protect and defend the United States Con- 
stitution.” The sanctity of the oath of office is the keystone of 
the arch on which is erected our civilization. 

Is the Catholic Church doing its full duty in holding Catholic 
public officials morally responsible to their oaths of office? 
Jersey City. MicHaet Doran. 


[America is fully aware of the legal provisions concerning 
publication. The notice at the head of this column merely dis- 
claims necessary personal agreement with opinions expressed here. 
AMERICA also recommends to our correspondent a rereading of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Ed. America.] 


A Matter of Political Economy Definitions 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Although I have read with interest the first part of the paper 
entitled “ Fixing Wages” which appeared in your issue of July 
17, nevertheless I find myself in disagreement with your esteemed 
contributor, Robert E. Shortall, concerning his concept of some 
of the important elements involved in the discussion. With your 
kind permission I should like to state succinctly what to my mind 
would be the more correct versions of the concepts or views dis- 
cussed. Thus, it seems to me that a better definition of a capitalist 
would be as follows: “a capitalist is a person (or a group of 
persons, e.g., a corporation) who contributes to industry either 
cash or property for the main purpose of making more money 
than he has put into the given enterprise.” The distinction be- 
tween a capitalist and a man of wealth is frequently overlooked. 
Thus, a person who keeps his “surplus wealth in the form of 
cash or credit” remains wealthy but not a capitalist. 

Concerning labor being a commodity: in a commodity-producing 
age such as ours, even labor (by which is meant the labor power 
of the producers) assumes the form of a commodity, although it 
does not possess all the attributes of the ordinary commodity. 

Brooklyn. S. Benj. Daurtin. 


The Cardinal Gibbons Institute 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your review has kindly published several articles on the ameli- 
oration of the condition of our Colored population. The Cardinal 
Gibbons Institute, Ridge, Md., was mentioned, but as far as I 
can recall no very intimate details of this now two-year-old seed- 
ling were listed. Your readers may be interested to !earn some 
facts gathered’ during a recent visit to the Institute. 

We landed at a small dock that gives on Smith’s Creek. Away 
in the starboard distance lay yet visible the Potomac and the 
Virginia shore. Crossing a field we mounted an eminence topped 
by a large three-story, cement structure under an attractive red 
roof. This is the administration building set in the midst .of 
an estate of some two hundred acres. Passing by tracts of corn 
and beans, on past a weather-beaten barn used as a piggery, and 
beyond, two little sheds—the beginnings of a poultry farm—we 
arrived near the administration building and were met by a cour- 
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teous gentleman who extended a cordial welcome. This gentle- 
man was Professor Daniel, one of the most scholarly and refined 
gentleman I have ever met and certainly a glory of that neglected 
race whose betterment he so enthusiastically ambitions. An alum- 
nus of Tuskegee Institute, he had studied in one or two other 
colleges besides. I could write at length of this gentleman’s 
talents; in brief, he is the ideal director of that combined academic- 
agricultural school. Among his qualifications is an apostolic zeal 
which is keeping pace with the times. 

Escorting us about the two buildings of the greater Institute 
of the future—the second a one-story, stuccoed dormitory for boys 
—Mr. Daniel spoke of the help that had already been given to the 
Institute, and of what is yet needed, a dormitory for the girls who 
up to the present have been using the attic of the large building; 
Catholic Colored teachers; farm buildings, etc. He lamented the 
lack of response to appeals to some of his own race. But above 
all he glowed with enthusiasm as he recalled the achievements of 
the past two years: equipment, and the influence of the Institute 
especially on the neighboring farmers who have lost their pre- 
judices and now appreciate the Farmers’ Conferences, Health 
Campaign, Children’s Day, etc. We visited the main floor and 
basement of the large building, examined a classroom, a really 
modern classroom where some compositions lying on the desks 
were neatly written and not lacking in originality, Professor 
Daniel’s neat office; and then downstairs basement, boiler- 
room, laundry and kitchen. Returning to the dock our courteous 
and scholarly host told of his efforts at scientific agriculture in 
which he seemed expert, of soil tests, stock breeding, etc. We 
departed fully satisfied with our visit and confident that Gibbons 
Institute if developed and multiplied wherever our Colored popu- 
lation has settled will secure the further ennobling of the race 
and so bring a blessing to our country by solving one of our 
most perplexing problems. 

Priests’ Point, Md. Joun R. O’Conne tt, S.J. 


Eucharistic Congress Addresses 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your article “The Heart of the Congress” in the July 3 
issue you say that the records of the past Congresses are a 
mine of learning and edification. I wish to know how one 
can get at this mine so that he may delve into it. I feel 
neglected. Together with many hundreds of unfortunates un- 
able to attend I could share in those Congresses through the 
publication of the speeches and papers which you say contain 
food for a thousand meditations and a thousand thanksgivirgs 
after Communion. No doubt even the privileged ones who 
attended must wish to refresh their memories occasionally. There- 
fore it seems to me strange never to have seen a notice of such a 
publication after any of the Eucharistic Congresses. 

May therefore the publication of the papers read at the Eu- 
charistic Congress at Chicago be announced soon that the labor 
expended at these papers may continue by the printed word to 
give more honor and glory to our Eucharistic King. 

Newfoundland. A. F. 


[The history and proceedings of the Eucharistic Congress are 
in course of preparation and will, no doubt, be published in 
due time, as were preceding ones in their respective countries.— 
Ed. AMERICA.] 


Catholic Daily Problem Solved 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It has long been a motto of the writer: “If we cannot have 
a daily Catholic press, why not make the daily press Catholic?” 

This feat was accomplished to an astounding degree at Chi- 
cago during the Twenty-eighth International Eucharistic Congress 
last June. The motto was exemplified, visualized, and realized in 
a startling manner, as if by magic over night. The great metro- 
politan dailies with their millions of readers vied with one another 
in giving world-wide publicity to the unparalleled religious dem- 
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onstration. Editors, reporters, poets, artists, illustrators and 
photographers, all seemed to have become suddenly Catholics. 
Whole pages, nay, whole sections of their space were devoted 
to pictures in black and white, in sepia and in colors illustrating 
the most spectacular features of the never-to-be-forgotten world 
gathering. They carried photos sixteen columns wide. Their 
reading space was filled with articles by Jesuit theologians, emin- 
ent liturgists, and numerous special writers who officially ex- 
plained in minutest detail the origin, history and symbolic mean- 
ing of the Mass, the Holy Eucharist, the vestments, and elaborate 
ceremonies accompanying the celebration of a solemn Pontifical 
High Mass by a papal Legate. One paper published the entire 
Mass of the Holy Eucharist in Latin and English, others pub- 
lished the sectional addresses of eminent speakers in five dif- 
ferent languages. 

At our present rate of progress in establishing Catholic dailies 
it would be at least half a century before the magnificent work 
accomplished by the secular press could be brought to the at- 
tention of our separated brethren; the present generation would 
have missed it entirely. They would never go to our Catholic 
weeklies to read it but will eagerly devour it in the columns of 
their own secular dailies. 

The first article of the first Catholic Truth Society of America 
organized under the auspices of the late Archbishop John Ireland 
a generation ago, blessed and approved by the bishops, Cardinals 
and Pope of that day was “The publication of short timely 
articles in the secular press (to be paid for if necessary) on 
the fundamental doctrines of Catholicity.” The plan was carried 
out on a colossal scale by the Press Committee of the recent 
Eucharistic Congress and proved to be eminently practicable. 

Two of the most powerful weapons placed in our hands by 
Providence for the conquest of America to Christ are the radio 
and the secular daily press. Let us make the most of them. 

White Bear Lake, Minn. Witiam F. Marxoe. 


The Laity and Catholic Education Conventions 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

From time to time you have taken favorable notice of the laity 
engaged in Catholic educational work. I hope your good will 
in this regard is sufficient to allow us to call attention to the fact 
that the laity, as a matter of record, have been practically absent 
from the conventions of the Catholic Educational Association. 
I have noted the fact for several years in succession, and was 
questioned regarding it at the recent Louisville convention by a 
foreign priest, who was much puzzled, not a little disturbed, and 
altogether amazed to find the laity so conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. I know from experience that the laity are not excluded 
from these conventions, neither as active participants nor as pas- 
sive attendants. I am certain in my own mind that the officers of 
the Association welcome the attendance of the laity. Yet I am 
confronted with the fact that the laity have not had even approxi- 
mately proportionate unofficial representation at these national 
educational meetings. Each meeting is a lesson and an inspira- 
tion. The laity need to learn and to be inspired, more than the 
clergy. Something seems seriously wrong somewhere. Will some- 
one explain the situation? Will some one justify the incongru- 
ity? Will some one suggest a remedy? I hope I do not sound 
critical, for I am merely objectively curious. 

fashington, D. C. rE. de 


The “Catholic Encyclopedia” in Africa 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Two weeks ago you were good enough to publish my appeal in 
behalf of a group of African missionaries who wanted three sets 
of the “ Catholic Encyclopedia.” As a tribute to the generosity of 
your readers, let me inform you that I have already secured one 
set. Now who will send me the other two sets, addressing me in 
care of AMERICA? 


New York. Joun Writsye. 















